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DISCONTENT 


Down in a field one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together 

Save one, who tried to hide herself 
And drooped, that pleasant weather. 


A robin who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near this buttercup 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so trig and tall ; 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills around her neck 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color, 

While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. 


* Dear robin,” said this sad young flower, 
** Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me 
Some day, when you are flying?” 


“ You silly thing !” the robin said, 
“7 think you must be crazy, 


Discontent 


I'd rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 


“ You’re nicer in your own bright gown ; 
The little children love you ; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


“ Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We’d better keep our places. 
Perhaps the world would go all wrong 
With one too many daisies. 


“ Look bravely up into the sky 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing.” 


PLAY DAYS. 


THE WATER DOLLY. 


eae HE story begins on a Sunday in the middle of Au- 
441 gust. Elder Grow had preached long sermons both 

: morning and afternoon, and the people looked wilted 
and dusty when they came out of church. It was in tle 
country, and only one or two families lived very near, and 
among the last to drive away were the Starbirds, — Jonah 
and his wife, and their boy and girl. The wagon creaked 
and rattled, and the old speckled horse hung his head and 
seemed to go slower than ever. It was a long, straight, 
sandy road, which once in a while led through a clump of 
pines, and nearly all the way you could see the ocean, which 
was about half a mile away. 

There was one place that Prissy was always in a hurry to 
see. It was where another road turned off from this, and 
went down to the beach, and every Sunday when she came 
_ from church she hoped her father would go this way, by the 
shore. Once in a while he did so, so she always watched to 
see if he would not pull the left-hand rein tightest, and there 
was alwuwys a sigh of disappointment if the speckled horse 
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went straight on; though, to be sure, there were reasons why 
the upper road was to be enjoyed. Mr. Starbird often drove 
through a brook which the road crossed, and there were 
asually some solemn white geese dabbling in the mud, which 
were indignant at being disturbed. Then there was a very 
nteresting martin-house on a dingy shoemaker’s shop, —a 
little church with its belfry and high front steps and tall 
windows, all complete. To-day Mr. Starbird turned the 
corner decidedly, saying: “I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
a mite cooler on the beach. Any way, it can’t be hotter, 
and it is near low water.’”’ Prissy sat up very straight on 
her cricket in the front of the wagon, and felt much happier, 
and already a great deal cooler. 

‘‘ Qh, father,” said she, “why don’t we always go this 
way? It would be so much nicer going to meeting.” 

*“¢ Now, Prissy,” said Mrs. Starbird, “I’m afraid you don’t 
set much store oy your preaching privileges;” and then 
they all laughed, but Prissy did not quite understand why. 

‘‘ Well,” said her father, ‘it is always three quarters of a 
mile further, and sometimes it happens to be high tide, and 
T don’t like jolting over the stones ; besides, I see enough of 
the water week-days, and Sunday I like to go through the 
woods.” 

It was cooler on the shore, and they drove into the water 
intil the waves nearly came into the wagon, and Prissy 
shouted with delight. When they drove up on the dry sand 
again, she saw a very large sea-egg, and Sam jumped down 
to get it for her 
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*“ Would n‘t it be fun,” said she, “if I could tame a big 
fish, and make him bring me lovely things out of the sea?” 

“ Yes,” said Sam, “or you might make friends with a 
mermaid.” 

‘Oh, dear!” said Prissy, with a sigh, “I wish I coul 
see one. You know so many ships get wrecked every year 
and there must be millions of nice things down at the bot- 
tom of the sea, all spoiling in the salt water. I don’t see 
why the waves can’t just as well bring better things in shore 
than little broken shells, and old, good-for-nothing jelly- 
fishes, and wizzled-up sea-weed, and fish-bones, and chips. I 
think the sea is stingy!” 

*“T thought you were the girl who loved the sea better 
than ’most anything,” said her mother. ‘I guess you feel 
eross, and this afternoon’s sermon was long. I’m sure the 
sea gives us a great deal. Where should we get any 
money, if your father couldn’t go fishing or take people 
sailing?” 

*¢ Oh, I do love the sea,” said Prissy; ‘ I was only wish- 
ing. I don’t see, if there is a doll in the sea, —a drowned 
doll, you know, with nobody to play with it, — why I can’t 
have it.” 

Soon they were at the end of the beach, by the hotel, an - 
then they were not long in getting home. 

Just as they were driving into the yard a little breeze 
began to come in from the east, and Mr. Starbird pointed 
to a low bank of clouds out on the horizon, and said there 
would be a storm before morning, or he knew nothing 
about weather. 
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“Tt is a little bit cooler,” said his wife, “but my. I am 
heated through and through.” 

Prissy put on her old dress, and after supper she and Sam 
vent out in the dory with their father, to look after the 
noorings of the sail-boat, and then they all went to bed 
zarly. And sure enough, next morning there was a storm. 

It was not merely a rainy day; the wind was more like 
winter than summer. The waves seemed to be trying to 
push the pebbles up on shore, out of their way, but it was 
no use, for they would rattle back again as fast as they 
could every time. The boats at the moorings were rocking 
up and down on the waves, and you could hear the roaring 
of the great breakers that were dashing against the cliffs 
and making the beach beyond white with foam. 

There was not much one could do in the house, and there 
were no girls living near whom Prissy could go to play 
with. 

The rainy day went very slowly. For a while Prissy 
watched the sand-pipers flying about in the rain, and her 
father and Sam, who were busy mending a trawl. Finally 
she picked over some beans for her mother. Sam and his 
father went down to the fish-houses, and after dinner 
Prissy fell asleep, and that took most of the afternoon. 
She could n’t sew, for she had hurt her thimble-finger 
the week before, and it was not quite well yet. Just before 
‘five her father came in and said it was clearing away. “TI 
am going out to oil the cart-wheels and tie up the harness 
good and strong,” said he, ‘for there will be a master pile 
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of sea-weed on the beach to-morrow morning, and I don’t 
believe I have quite enough yet.” 

* Oh!” said Prissy, dancing up and down, “‘ won’t you 
let me go with you, father? You know I didn’t go last 
time or time before, and I ’ll promise not to tease you tt 
evme home before you are ready. [ll work just as hard a 
Sam does. Oh, please do, father! ”’ 

* T did n’t know it was such a good thing to go after kelp,’ 
said Mr. Starbird, laughing. ‘Yes, you may go, only you 
will have to get up before light. Put on your worst clothes, 
because I may want to send you out swimming after the | 
kelp, if there doesn’t seem to be much ashore.” And the 
good-natured fisherman pulled his little girl’s ears. “ Like 
to go with father, don’t you? I’m afraid you are n’t going 
to turn out much of a housekeeper.”’ 

The next morning, just after daybreak, they rode away in 
the cart, — Mr. Starbird and Prissy on the seat, and Sam 
standing up behind, — drawn by the sleepy, weather-beaten 
little horse. It had stopped raining, and the wind did not 
blow much; the waves were still noisy and the sun was 
coming up clear and bright. They saw some of their neigh- 
bors on the way to the sands, and others were already there 
when the Starbird cart arrived. For the next two hours 
Prissy was busy as a beaver, picking out the very larges 
leaves of the broad, brown, curly-edged kelp. Sometime. 
she would stop for a minute to look at the shells to which 
the roots often clung, and some of them were very pretty 
with their pearl lining and spots of purple and white where 
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the outer brown shell had worn away. Prissy carried ever 
so many of these high up on the sand to keep, aud often 
came across a sea-egg, or a striped pebble or a very smooth 
white one, or a crab’s back reddened in the sun, and some- 
imes there was a bit of bright crimson sea-weed floating in 
he water or left on the sand. Besides these, there seemed 
.o be a remarkable harvest of horse-shoe crabs, for at last sh 
had so many that she took a short vacation so as to give 
herself time to arrange them in a graceful circle around the 
rest of her possessions, by sticking their sharp tails into the 
sand. It was great fun to run into the water a little way 
after a long strip of weed that was going out with the wave, 
and once, as she came splashing back, trailing the prize 
behind her, one of the neighbors shouted good-naturedly : 
“Got a fine, lively mate this voyage, have n’t ye, Star- 
bird?” , 

Nearly all the men in the neighborhood were there with 
their carts by five o’clock, and there was a great deal of busi- 
ness going on, for the tide had turned at four, and when it 
was high there could be no more work done. The piles of 
sea-weed upon the rocks grew higher and higher. In the 
middle of the day the men would begin loading the carts 
»gain and carrying them home to the farms. You could see 
the great brown loads go creaking home with the salt water 
still shining on the kelp that trailed over the sides of the 
carts. You must ask papa to tell you why the sea-weed is 
good for the land, or perhaps you already know ? 

But now comes the most exciting part of the story. What 
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do you think happened to Prissy? Not that she saw a mer 
maid and was invited to come under the sea and choose out 
a present for herself, but she caught sight of a bit of some- 
thing bright blue in a snarl of sea-weed, and when she took 
it out of the water, what should it be but a doll’s dress ! 

And the doll’s dress had a doll in it! Just as she reached 
it, the wave rolled it over and showed her its beautifu. 
face. Prissy was splashed up to the very ears, but that 
would soon dry in the sun, and oh, joy of joys, such a dear 
doll as it was. The blue she had seen was its real silk 
dress, and Prissy had only made believe her dolls wore silk 
dresses before. And, as she pulled away the sea-weed that 
was all tangled around it, she saw it had a prettier china 
head than any she had ever seen, lovely blue eyes, and pink 
cheeks, and fair yellow hair. Prissy’s Sunday wish had 
certainly come true. What should she wish for next? 

But she could not waste much time thinking of that, for 
she found that the silk dress was made to take off, and there 
were little buttons and button-holes, and such pretty white 
underclothes, and a pair of striped stockings and cunning 
blue boots — but those were only painted on. Never mind! 
the salt water would have ruined real ones. ‘There was a 
string of fine blue and gilt beads around her neck, and in 
the pocket of the dress—for there was a real pocket — 
Prissy found such a pretty little handkerchief! Was thia 
truly the same world, and how had she ever lived alone 
without this dolly? Some kind fish must have wrapped the 
«ttle lady in the soft weeds so she could not be broken, 
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Had a thoughtful mermaid dressed her? Perhaps one had 
been a little way out, hiding under a big wave on Sunday, 
and had heard what the Starbirds said as they drove home 
from church. Prissy was just as certain the doll was sent 
to her as if she had come in a big shell with “ Miss Priscilla 
Starbird ” on the outside, and two big lobsters for express 
men. | 

How surprised Mr. Starbird was when Prissy came run- 
ning down the beach with the doll in her hand. Sam was 
hot and tired, and did n’t seem to think it was good for 
much. ‘J wonder whose itis?” said he. ‘I s’pose some- 
body lost it.” 

“Oh, Sam!” said Prissy, “she is my own dear dolly. 
I never thought she was not mine. Can’t J keep her? Oh, 
father |? and the poor little soul sat down and cried. It 
was such a disappointment. 

‘‘ There, don’t feel so bad, Prissy,” said Mr. Starbird, 
consolingly, “I would n’t take on so, dear. Father ’ll get 
you a first-rate doll the next time he goes to Portsmouth. 
I suppose this one belongs to some child at the hotel, and 
we will stop and see as we go home.” And Prissy laid the 
doll on the sand beside her, and cried more and more, 
while Sam, who was particularly cross to-day, said, *‘ Such 
a piece of work about an old wet doll!” 

“Oh,” thought Prissy, “I kept thinking she was my 
fruly own doll, and I was going to make new dresses, and ] 
should have kept all her clothes in my best little bit of a 
trrnk that grandma gave me. I don’t believe any Ports 
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month doll will be half so nice, and I should n’t have been 
lonesome any more.” 

Wasn't it very hard ? 

But Prissy was an honest little girl, and when her father 
told her he was ready to go, she was ready too, and had the 
horse-shoe crabs transplanted from the sand into a strip os 
kelp in which she had made little holes with a piece of shart 
shell, and the best shells and stones were piled up in her lap. 
She had made up her mind she could not have the doll, and 
she looked very sad and disappointed. It was nearly a mile 
to the hotel, and it seemed longer, for the speckled horse’s 
load was very heavy. Prissy hugged the water dolly very 
close, and kissed her a great many times before they stopped 
at the hotel piazza. 

Mr. Starbird asked a young man if he knew of any child 
who had lost her doll, but he shook his head. This was en- 
couraging, for he looked like a young man who knew a great 
deal. Then a boy standing near said, “* Why, that’s Nelly 
Hunt’s doll. Ill go and find her.” 

Mr. Starbird went round to see the landlord, to arrange 
about carrying out a fishing-party that afternoon, and Prissy 
felt very shy and lonesome waiting there alone on the load 
of sea-weed. She gave the dolly a parting hug, and the 
tears began to come into her eyes again. 

In a few minutes a tall, kind-looking lady came down 
stairs and out on the piazza, and a little girl followed her. 
Prissy held out the doll without a word. It would have 
been so nice to have her to sleep with that night. 
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** Where in the world did you find her, my dear?” said 
the lady in the sweetest way; “you are a good little girl 
to have brought her home. What have you been erying 
about? Did you wish she was yours?” And she laid her 
goft white hand on Prissy’s little sandy, sunburnt one. 

““Yes’m,” said Prissy; ‘I did think she was going to be 
ny doll, and then father said somebody must have lost her 
I should n’t like to be the other girl, and be afraid she was 
drowned.” 

This was a long speech from our friend, for she usually 
was afraid of strangers, and particularly the hotel people. 
The lady smiled, and stooped to whisper to the little girl, 
who in a minute said, ‘* Yes, indeed, mamma,” aloud. 

** Nelly says she will give you the dolly,” said the lady. 
“We are sorry her clothes are spoiled, but some day, if you 
will come over, I will give you some pieces to make a new 
dress of. It will have to be either black or white, for I 
have nothing else here, but I can find you some bright rib- 
bons. Nelly left her out on the rocks, and the tide washed 
her away. I hope you will not be such a careless mamma 
as that.” 

“¢ Have n’t you any dolls of your own?” said Nelly; “I’ve 
six others. ‘This one is Miss Bessie.” 

‘‘No,” said Prissy, who began to feel very brave and 
happy. ‘I had one the first of the summer. It was only a 
rag baby, and she was spoiled in the rain. Oh, I think 
you’re real good!” And her eyes grew brighter and 
brighter. 
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“ Dear little soul,” said Mrs. Hunt, as she went in, after 
Mr. Starbird had come back, and they had gone away, “I 
wish you had seen her hug that doll as she turned the 
corner. I think I never saw a child seem happier. It had 
been so hard for her to think she must give it up. I must 
find out where she lives.” 

You will know that Prissy went home in a most joyful 
state of mind. In the afternoon, directly after dinner, she 
went down to the play-house, carrying the shells and crabs, 
and she and the new dolly set up housekeeping. The play- 
house was in a corner where there was a high rock at the 
end of afence. There were ledges in the rock that made 
some shelves, and Sam had roofed it over with a few long 
boards, put from the top of the rock to the fence, so it was 
very cozy. ‘here were rows of different kinds of shells and 
erab-backs, marvelous sea-eggs, and big barnacles by the 
dozen. Sam had rolled in a piece of drift-wood, that had 
been part of the knee of a ship, and who could want a bet 
ter sofa? There was a bit of looking-glass fastened to the 
fence by tacks, and there had been some pictures pinned up 
that Prissy had cut out of a paper, but these were nearly 
worn out by the rain. A bottle, with a big, jolly marigold 
in it, stood on a point of the rock that she called her mantel 
piece. Besides these treasures, she had a china mug, painted 
red, with “‘ Friendship’s Offering ”’ on it in gilt letters. The 
first. thing she did was to go down to the shore. where she 
was busy for some time washing the dolly’s clothes, which 


were very much spotted and crumpled, and full of sand and 
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bits of sea-weed. ‘The silk dress could only be brushed, her 
mother told her, and would not be quite clean again but 
after all it was grand. 

Prissy’s ‘‘ wash” was soon hung out on a bit of a fish- 
ine, stretched near the play-house, and the doll, who had 
yeen taking a nap during this time, was waked up by her 
rew mother. ‘The sun shone bravely in at the door, and all 
he shells glistened. Prissy counted the sails out at sea, and 
noticed how near the light-house looked that day. ‘* When 
I go out there again, you may go, too,” said she to the doll; 
“you won't be a bit sea-sick, dear.” | 

The water dolly looked happy, as if she felt quite at home. 
Nelly Hunt came over next morning with a box of * Miss 
Bessie’s”’ clothes and a paper of candy, and when she saw 
the play-house she liked it so much that she stayed all the 
rest of the morning, and came to see Prissy ever so many 
times that summer before she went awav. 


PRISSY’S VISIT. 


Sea RISSY never had been half a dozen miles inland 
rf? C24i| until last summer. One day she was sitting on a 
: 4 rock down by the water, and her mother called her 
to come into the house. Mrs. Starbird’s voice sounded so 
good-natured that our friend ran to see what she wanted, in 
a great hurry. 

‘“¢ How should you like to go up country to see your Aunt 
Cynthy?” 

Prissy danced round the little kitchen until everything 
rattled. “Oh, ever so much! CanI? When will it be? 
Do we have to go in the cars?” 

*‘ There, do sit down, child,” said Mrs. Starbird, laughing 
a little. ‘Of course we shall go in the cars; you don’t 
suppose folks can go up country in a sail-boat? I have 
been thinking about it for some time, but I didn’t write 
until the day before yesterday, and I didn’t tell you and 
_ Sam, because I knew I should get tired hearing about it 
before ever I started. We are going to start early to- 
morrow morning, and now I’m going to be busy all day, so 
you can take some bread and butter and gingerbread, and 
go off and play. Mind you don’t come into the house ran- 
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sacking. You might pick up some shells and stones to carry 
up to your Cousin Rosy, for they don’t have such things up 
there, and most likely she will be pleased with them.” 
Though Prissy still played in the play-house by the rock, 
he and Nelly Hunt had found one day a new place whick 
hey both liked very much, because it was nearer the sea, 
It was an old boat that had grown so leaky that it had been 
hauled up on shore out of the way. Being on a steep grass» 
bank, one end was a great deal higher than the other, sa 
Prissy used to call the upper end the garret, and once when 
her brother Sam was particularly good-natured and had noth- 
ing to do, he fastened a square piece of an old sail to four stakes 
driven into the ground, so there was a roof over the garret, 
and Prissy could sit up-stairs in the shade when the sun was 
too hot in her parlor. In the middle of the boat Sam had 
nailed some strips of board, which made nice little shelves, 
and here she had arranged her bits of crockery and other 
conveniences for making sand pies. She always kept a 
great quantity of shells and stones in the boat, and lately 
had been very busy making sea-weed beads and stringing 
them. Perhaps you would be interested to know what she 
kept in her cellar? ‘There were no leaks in the stern of the 
oat, and one day Prissy thought it would be a good plan to 
ill it with salt water and keep some fish there. She had to 
ill it up with an old tin pail every morning, for the sup 
dried it up so fast; but it was only a few steps to the wa- 
ter’s edge when the tide was high. She used to put crabs 
in often, for it was one of her great pleasures to spend ax 
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afternoon crabbing among the rocks, and sometimes you 
might find half a dozen baby lobsters, for she was tender- 
hearted and usually took possession of the little ones that 
were found in the iobster-pots. Her father always threw 
these back into the sea, if she were not with him, but Prissy 
felt that she was doing a kind act to carry them ashore and 
take much interest in them, as they grew less and less vig- 
orous hour by hour, and grew redder and redder in- the 
warm sun until they died. She would help any day to boil 
a kettleful of big ones. Sam brought two small sculpin 
one day to this discouraged aquarium, and they lived and 
flourished for a long time. Sometimes Prissy found queer 
little creatures on the beach when the tide went out, and she 
always had a collection of red and green sea-weeds and sea-— 
eggs. Once she had four or five jelly-fishes in the boat, but 
they were not so interesting as some other things, and took 
up a great deal of room. In the holes where the thole-pins 
had been, she had put great horse-shoe crabs, several together, 
like bouquets. She always had a great fancy for these. 
After she had chosen the best of her sea-weed necklaces 
that day, she took the old tin pail and went down the beach 
to hunt for shells for her cousin. She wondered what kind 
of a girl Rosy would be. She knew hardly any girls but 
Nelly Hunt, who had gone away some time before, for she 
lived in that lonely place and had no playmates. She had 
_ been by herself a great deal more since Sam had grown so 
mucn Older. They always used to play together, but lately 
he had put on airs and spoken of girls and their playthings 
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with great scorn. He nearly always went out fishing with 
his father, and stayed at the fish-houses most of the time he 
was on shore. And all this made the idea of visiting Rosy 
a great deal more pleasant. Prissy made up her mind at 
once that she would carry the water dolly, as she still called 
Bessie ; but as for the rag doll, although she had had a new 
cover put on, she was hardly fit to go visiting. It seemed 
very unkind to leave her at home all alone, and Prissy 
thought she could find a place for her in the corner of the 
trunk her mother was packing. She was not a very large doll. 

That night Prissy was sent to bed early, and she was 
waked some time before sunrise next morning, for they had 
to take a long drive to get to the railroad station. ‘The sea 
looked cold and gray, and Sam looked a little wistful as his 
sister climbed into the wagon, but he would not confess that 
he cared anything about going. “I’m going to the Banks 
next winter with father,” said he, proudly. 

Prissy had never been in the cars before, and you may be 
sure she enjoyed the journey. She felt very sorry once ; 
they left the first train at a junction, and she and her 
mother went into such a beautiful car, with big arm-chairs 
instead of the rows of seats all alike, a great many mirrors, 
and a beautiful bright carpet. Prissy had never been in 
half so handsome a room before, and was grieved to the 
heart when a man came to them and said that those seats 
were a dollar more, and her mother gathered up her bun: 
dies to go away. But the other car was very pleasant, and 
a kind-looking old lady gave her a handful of candy wher 
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she was beginning to grow a littie tired. A boy put a pict. 
ure-paper in her lap, and just as she was thinking how kind 
he was to give them to everybody and especially to her, he 
eame back and took them all away again. But that was 
the only disagreeable thing that happened, and it was such 
fun to look out of the window at the hills and woods, and 
when the cars stopped at the stations she felt so grand to 
see children looking up at her from the platform. How 
much they must wish they were going somewhere. 

Karly in the afternoon they reached North Conway, where 
they were to take a stage that went by Aunt Cynthy’s 
house. Mrs. Starbird had a great fright, for when she 
wished to get her trunk she could not find the check any- 
where. She took everything out of her pocket and carpet- 
bag, and went back into the car to see if it had dropped on 
the floor, and finally found it safe inside her left-hand glove, 
where she had held it so long that she had grown used to 
the feeling of it. It seemed so queer to Prissy that it made 
any difference about finding the little brass ticket. That was 
her father’s own little blue sea-chest with the twisted rope 
handles. She had seen it ever since she could remember, 
and there it stood, on one end, a little way down the plat- 
form. Why shouldn’t they take it? Mrs. Starbird did n’t 
know; but you always had to get the check, and you 
could n’t have the trunk until you gave it back. Prissy 
said to herself that she would ask father when she went 
home. Father knew everything. 

When the stage was ready to start, a large party pushed 
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forward and took all the seats but one, inside, and Mrs 
Starbird did not know what she should do, for Prissy was 
altogether too large to sit comfortably in any one’s lap for so 
long a time. There had been two young ladies on the out- 
side when the stage had first been driven up, and one of 
them said, — 

“ Can’t the little girl sit on the roof here behind me? I’l 
take good care of her.”’ 

Prissy did not like the idea of being separated from her 
mother, but she also did not like to refuse when Mrs. Star 
bird looked so much pleased. 

So our friend was pushed and pulled to her perch; and 
when she was comfortably seated on some shawls, with a 
trunk to lean back against, and the four horses started off 
briskly, she was not afraid at all. If Sam could only know 
she was driving with four horses ! 

She could n’t slide off the roof, for there was a little rail- 
‘ng all round the edge, and she felt very important, looking 
iown at the people in the street. She was shy at first; 
but the young lady and her sister talked to her <nce in a 
while so pleasantly, showing her the little white horse on 
the cliff across the river and the hotel on the top of Mount 
Kearsarge, that she found courage after a while to say some- 
thing beside ** Yes” and ‘ No,” and finally told them where 
she lived, and all about Sam and her father and the sea ané@ 
the boat play-house, which they seemed much interested in. 
*t was so much better fun than it had ever been jogging te 
ehurch with the old speckled horse, or even taking a drive 
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en her father’s fish-wagon. The young ladies gave her some 
peaches and candy, and Prissy thought they were the very 
nicest people she ever had seen. Once or twice they met 
other stages, and they looked like big bumble-bees. Down 
in the hollows the maples were beginning to turn red, though 
t was only the last of August, and she laughed at the little 
brooks that came splashing down over the rocks in such a 
hurry, and sometimes they drove across long bridges, where 
the bed of the river looked as if the tide had gone out, or as 
if the river had gone away for a while and left a brook to 
keep house for it. The mountains looked tall and solemn, 
and they made Prissy think of one of the verses of a Psalm 
she had learned for her Sunday-school lesson the week be- 
fore: “As the mountains are round about Jerusalem,” it 
said. She had always thought Jerusalem was a great way 
off ; but she was a long way from home, and there could not 
be room for many mountains in the world, so it might be 
near. Perhaps the two young ladies knew all about it, but 
she did not like to ask. 

Just after sunset the stage stopped in front of a little 
house, but Prissy did not suspect that her journey had come 
to an end until she saw that her mother had left the coach. 
It made her feel very sorry, for she was having such a pleas- 
ant time, though the young ladies had been quiet for a long 
time, looking at the bright clouds in the west. They said 
good-by to her kindly, and then in another minute the 
stage had rattled away, her Aunt Cynthy was kissing her, 
aud she caught sight of Cousin Rosy standing shyly on the 
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door-step. Prissy’s foot had gone to sleep and she felt stiff 
and tired and a little homesick ; but she found Rosy very 
good-natured, and after she had a good supper she asked 
her mother for the key of the blue chest, presented her 
cousin the shells and white pebbles, and felt contented. 

Next morning she slept late, and when she came out o. 
the bedroom Rosy was sitting on the door-step, with a pail 
ful of blueberries and raspberries. She was making a great 
litter with something that looked like brownish paper, but 
when Prissy sat down in the doorway to watch her she found 
it was a kind of thin bark. 

“Jt is birch- bark,” said Rosy. ‘I’m sure I thought 
everybody knew that. You peel it off big white trees, and 
it is good for ever so many things. You can print on it with 
a pencil; only I lost my peng last spring, and everybody 
forgets to get me a new one.’ 

‘‘Oh!” said Prissy, who had discovered wae the bark 
was being used for, ** won’t you show me how to make little 
baskets te that?” | 

‘Of course,” answered Rosy. ‘ Only I must hurry now, 
er I shall not be ready by the time the stage comes. I make 
sume of these ’most every morning and fill them with ber- 
ries, and the people on the stages buy them. I ask five 
ents apiece ; but sometimes they give me a whole handful 
of cents. But the drivers won’t always stop. ‘The one whe 
yoes by to-day is real good to me, and I guess he will, if he 
geese me quick enough and isn’t behind time.” | 

This gave Prissy a great respect for her cousin, and she 
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watched her with much interest. After they filled the 
baskets with berries and set them in order on a large box- 
cover, there were a great many berries left, which our two 
friends took great satisfaction in eating. One chose the 
blueberries and the other the raspberries, and occasionally 
ehey would change. Just as they were finishing, they heard 
& carriage coming, and Prissy thought it was the stage; 
but Rosy laughed and said that a stage made twenty times 
more noise. It was a light carriage, with a lady and gentle 
man and little child. After they went by, Prissy said: — 

“Why did n’t you go out with your berries?” 

This was a new idea for Rosy, strange to say, and she 
wondered why she never had thought of selling the baskets 
to any but the “stage folks,” as she called them, before. 

* Why, I might,” said she. ‘ And I dare say they would 
stop. ‘They do stop for a drink of water once in a while, 
and they ’re always real pleasant. Let’s have a little store 
_ out by the rock, and sit there and have lots of berries and 
all kinds of things to sell. Mother knows how to make more 
things out of birch-bark than I do.” 

“Won't it be splendid!” said Prissy. ‘ Only I wish I 
had my piece of a sail up here, to make the roof.” 

* [can make a roof out of hemlock boughs,” said Rosy , 
‘and as soon as the stage goes by we will go out in the 
woods and get some. I’ll ask mother for the ink, and we 
will have a sign.” 

By bed-time the shop was finished; for it is not much 
rouble to build a house like that. It was a cozy little 
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place ; the rock made a wall for it at the back, and on the 
other three sides it was open. ‘They drove two long stakes 
into the ground, and then another was tied from the top of 
one to the other, and some more were laid from this to a 
ledge in the rock, and then they put hemlock boughs over 
these for thatch. ‘They made themselves a seat at the back, 
and had some boards across the front for a counter, am 
after a few days this was filled with birds’ nests, and pretty 
pieces of moss, and little books and boxes and trays and 
baskets made out of birch-bark. They used to go berrying 
early in the morning, and were busy as bees for a week or 
two. They could look up or down the road, and were 
always in readiness to waylay any stray customers. They 
found that it was safest to carry out the baskets and stand 
in the road when the stages came by, for, though the people 
used to see the shop and the sign, and laugh and turn to 
look at it, the drivers hardly ever stopped. I must tell you 
about the sign, for it was a large square of birch-bark, which 
Prissy began to think could be used for everything under 
the sun, and Rosy had used nearly all her mother’s bottle 
of ink in printing on it: — | 
ROSY. AND PRISSY. 
BERY. STORE 


It was pleasant weather for a week or two after they wer 
set up in business, and a great many people drove by in then 
own carriages. Almost every one stopped and seemed to 
be very much amused, and they were bought out over and 
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over again, until Aunt Cynthy and Mrs. Starbird said the 
children were growing so rich that they thought they would 
keep store too. I think the best customers they had were 
half a dozen college boys, who were on a walking tour 
among the mountains and stopped close by at the spring to 
eat their lunch. One of them discovered the warehouse, as 
he called it, and the whole party came up to see it, bough 
all the berries, and emptied their pockets of small change 
They stayed for an hour, at least, and were so good-naturea 
and full of jokes that Rosy and Prissy felt quite lonely 
when they had given them three cheers and tramped away 
toward the Crawford House. 

Prissy liked dearly being in the cool green woods and 
clambering over the rocks and making dams in the brooks, 
After the hemlock shop began to be a little tiresome, they 
took an occasional holiday, and, putting their dinners in 
their pockets, would go off to play among the pines until 
the sun went down. They used to go fishing sometimes in 
a large brook about a mile from home, and if they caught 
one or two fish they brought them home and made a fire 
and cooked them out of doors, and roasted potatoes. Aunt 
Cynthy would not let them make fires out in the woods, 
where she could not watch them. Prissy thought it would 
be fun to make fires on the beach, where no harm could be 
Jone, and have little clam-bakes. She knew where to find 
slams enough. Why had she never thought of it before? 
The fish were apt to be scorched and cindery, but the chil- 
iren theught they were naving a magnificent dinner. 
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The only real plaything Rosy had, except ner rag dull 
and a “store doll,” was a doll’s carriage. It was somewhat 
battered-up, but it was greatly cherished. Some child who 
had boarded at North Conway the summer before had left 
it at the boarding-house, where a cousin of Aunt Cynthy’ 
who worked there saved it and brought it to Rosy for a pres- 
ent. The great trouble about it was that you never could 
take it into the woods with you. 


Rosy missed her cousin terribly after she had gone away. 


Prissy felt very sad too; but she was comforted by the 
thought of the stage-ride and the journey in the cars and 
seeing her father and Sam at the end. But Rosy had no 
father or brother, and it was so dreary in the winter, for it 
was a long distance to the next house, and there were no 
children there either. 

There are so few good games that you can play alone, 
but Prissy had taught her to play jack-stones, and that was 
a blessing. She didn’t like to read very well, because she 
had no books but her mother’s. There was not much to 
sew, though I don’t believe she grieved about that. She 
and her mother used to knit,and work round the house and 
xeep the fire burning. Her uncle was there sometimes, and 
«wmetimes the cousin who worked at Conway in the sum 
mer. She played with the white stones and pebbles tha 
Prissy brought her, and made what her mother called aw 
fui clutters with pine cones and bark and moss, and the 
Jolls were a great deal of company for her. I wonder if 
somes little girl is reading this who has ever so many more 
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things to make her happy, who pities Rosy a little, and yet 
grows very discontented sometimes. I wish when she thinks 
she has “nothing to do,” or “hates to go to school,” she 
would remember Rosy and Prissy, who have so few play: 
things and nobody at all to play with, and yet are contented, 
kind little women, in spite of their real loneliness. 

Aunt Cynthy told her little girl that she should n’t be 
surprised if they made a visit down at the salt water another 
summer, and that was a great comfort. 

Prissy had some great treasures to carry home, — acorns 
and cones, birch-bark and birds’ nests, and, best of all, a 
stone with garnets in it. And when they divided the money 
they had earned in the hemlock shop, her share was. two 
dollars and four cents, which she proudly wrapped up in 
ever so many pieces of paper, put in the very bottom of her 
pocket, and kept feeling for anxiously every few minutes 


until she was safe at Rig: 


MY FRIEND THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


asye): T wes such a funny little house! People who went 

AG “ye up and down the street used to wonder what it 
get} could have been built for. It wasn’t large enough 
for a family of even two to keep house in. It did not look 
like an office or a workshop; besides, the house close by 
which it stood was too handsome to have a workshop on 
its lawn. ‘The door was on the side, and instead of a high 
porch, there was just one stone step before it. There was 
a window on each side of the door, and in the end toward 
the street was a little bay-window. 

My friend the housekeeper’s name is Nelly Ashford. I 
think I am safe in saying that there never has been a 
happier housekeeper since the world began; and now I wil. 
begin at the very beginning, and tell you allabout it. 4 
never knew how Nelly first got the idea; but she says she 
remembers thinking, when she was very small, that a doll’s 
house ought to be a real little house, —not a room or part 
of a room in a large one. Once, when she was ill with scar- 
ict fever, — she was not very ill, it was rather a good time, 
on the whole, —her Aunt Bessie read to her that dear book 
of Mary Howitt’s called “* The Children’s Year.” Perhaps 
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vou have read it, and have not forgotten that Herbert and 
Meggy used to play in a little house in the garden. and 
make believe that a naughty woman, whom they called 
Mrs. Gingham, came and upset their playthings. That is < 
charming book. I read it every little while myself, thougl 
[am quite grown-up. _ 

The winter before the house was built, one evening Nelly 
was very still, sitting in front of the library fire, on the rug 
Her mother was writing letters and her father was reading ; 
but presently Mr. Ashford heard her laugh a little, and 
looked up and saw how busily she was thinking. So he 
said, ** What is it, Nelly?” 

* Oh, I suppose you will laugh, papa!” 

PerWeall 2? 

“‘T was telling myself a story about what I would do if I 
had a cunning little bit of a house, all my own, to play in, 
in the day-time. It would have a little parlor, with a table 
in it large enough to have the girls come to tea-parties ; and 
another room back of the parlor for a kitchen, where there 
could be a fire in a little stove, with an oven to bake cake 
in and make candy. I wouldn’t make candy in the oven, 
but on the top, you know. And I was thinking about the 
fun Mrs. Giddigaddi had in ber kitchen. It tells about 
her in ‘Little Men.’ Do you think when I get older I 
could really have a house out in the garden somewhere ? 
J would be so very careful not to get it on fire. It need n’t 


ve near this house, so if it should burn down, or anything, 
3 
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it would n’t do harm. I have always thought about having 
it, ever since I was a little girl.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ashford, laughing, “I think I have 
heard you speak of it before. Should you stay out there 
utogether, or make us an occasional visit ?” 

“JT would n’t dare to stay there after dark,” said Nelly 
“T should be afraid. But, you know, I shall be ever so 
much older next summer; and, papa,” —this very eagerly 
— “when I am grown-up it would make such a pretty 
study, and I could learn my lessons there.” 

‘“¢ How very sensible!” said mamma. ‘I don’t see how 
any one can say no to that; but I shall expect Msi see it 
blazing up to the skies the day after you move in.’ Then 
Mr. Ashford laughed and took up his book again, while 
Mrs. Ashford said, ‘* This is a large house for three people, 
and I think the little girl can find room enough for the 
dollies.”’ 

Now this was not encouraging; but Nelly went back to 
her seat on the rug, and went on “telling herself stories” 
for a while. She enjoyed very much an imaginary visit 
from her cousins. They came at night, and the first thing 
in the morning after breakfast she took them out into the 
garden, and they were so surprised to see the lovely play- 
house ; and then she was to have a whole ring full of keys, 
like her mother’s, and take these out of her pocket, choose 
the right one, and unlock the door. 3 

You see by this that Nelly was very fond of castle-build- 
ing, — telling herself stories, she called it, and I think that 
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ma rery good name. It isa very pleasant thing to do, 
only we must be careful to build as well as dream. I wish 
we ail dreamed of the right kind of castles, and instead of 
thinking of useless or selfish things, we were planning kind 
things to be done for our friends; that we told ourselves 
etorics about being very good girls and boys always, instead 
cf being lazy and cross and naughty, as we all are once in a 
while. 

After Nelly went up to bed that winter evening, Mrs 
Ashford said, ‘*I wonder why she could n’t have a play- 
house? I know she would enjoy it, for I remember I used 
to wish for one myself.” 

“I was thinking about it,” said Nelly’s father. ‘I don’t 
think it would be much trouble. I will draw a little plan 
myself, and go down to see Mr. Jones, the house-builder, 
to-morrow, and ask him about it.”’ 

** We will send Nelly to Boston when he is ready te 
build it, and surprise her when she comes home,” said Mrs. 
Ashford. | 

Mr. Jones was consulted not long after, and promised to 
send some men in May. So, just before the appointed time 
for laying the foundations, a letter came from grandmamma, 
who lived in Boston, asking Nelly to come immediately tc 
make her a visit. She often had such invitations as this, and 
was always willing to accept them. Sne never suspected 
that she could be sent away from home for any reason; and 
Jo you think, as she drove down the street to the station 
she met one of Mr. Jones’s men driving a load of lumber, 
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Would n’t she have jumped out of the carriage and followed 
him home, if she had known what interesting boards thcse 
were | 

I can’t stop to tell you much about the visit in Boston, 
or that would make xu long story by itself. Nelly’s Aunt 
Bessie was much younger than her sister, Mrs. Ashford, 
and everybody thought her a most charming young lady. 
She was very fond of Nelly, who was her only niece, and 
Nelly often said she was just as good as a little girl to play 
with. You see she had n’t forgotten the way she thought 
and felt when she was a child, as I am sorry to find a great 
many people have. , 

Grandma was always as good as gold, and the house was 
very pleasant ; and Nelly knew several nice girls about her 
own age, so she never thought of being homesick. 

Grandma and Aunt Bessie were very much interested in 
something Nelly did not know about, and they had a way 
of talking busily, and stopping suddenly when she came 
near. Aunt Bessie was hemming some small napkins and 
table-cloths, and her niece was much surprised, for she 
was n’t fond of sewing. She said that a friend of hers was 
-oing to housekeeping, and Nelly thought it queerer than 
ver, for Aunt Bessie did not often make that kind of a 
resent. 

One morning, grandma came down-stairs dressed for a 
<rive, and told Nelly she was going shopping, and she might 
some, if she liked. This was always a great pleasure, for 
she could choose between sitting in the carriage and going 
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Into the shops; and grandma almost always stopped ata 
eandy shop before she came home. 

Just as Nelly was beginning to grow a little tired, they 
stopped before some great windows full of carpets, and 
grandma said she wished that she would come into this shop 
because she was going to choose a carpet for the room of 
a little friend of hers. If it had been anything else, Nelly 
would have thought it might be for herself; for grandma 
and Aunt Bessie often made her choose her own presents 
in this way ; but only a few weeks before she left home a 
Lew carpet had been put down in her room. Such a beauty 
it was, too! They found another almost as pretty, and 
grandma gave the man acard, with the address to which it 
was to be sent, and they went away. It was such a pretty 
carpet. I saw it myself, and I know: very soft, with dark 
gray for the ground color, and little bunches of wild roses 
and dark green leaves for figures, with little blue flowers 
and yellow and white field-daisies mixed into the dainty lit- 
le bouquets. 

** Now, Nelly,” said grandma, “what would you like for 
m present?” And Nelly thought of a picture she had seen 
wf a child dressed in black, with fair hair, and some lovely 
dogs. The name of it was ‘ Her only Playmates,” and it 
was in the picture-store where they had been that morning 
So they drove back again, and grandma liked it as well a. 
Nelly did, and told the man to frame it; then they went to 
a candy shop and bought so large a box full of candy that 
Aunt Bessie said, when they brought it home, it would last 
till Christmas. 
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‘* Not if you eat it so fast,” said Nelly, laughing. 

Soon after this a letter came from Mrs. Ashford, wha 
said Nelly must come home, for they missed her so much, 
and she had already made a long visit. She wished to see 
her mother, of course, but she was sorry to leave Boston; 
nd Aunt Bessie saw she looked a little troubled, so she 
‘alled her to her desk, where she sat writing letters, and 
pointed to the candy pigeon-hole for consolation, while 
grandma said: — 

“ Nelly, I think Aunt Bessie and I will go home with you 
and make a visit. It is so pleasant in the country now.” 

Nelly reached home the next evening, and being very 
tired, she went to bed soon after supper. | 

Next morning, at breakfast, she noticed that they were 
all very smiling, as if something nice was going to happen. 
Mr. Ashford pushed back his chair from the table without 
waiting for either his second cup of coffee or his newspaper 
and cigar, and said : — 

‘“‘T want you all to come out into the garden with me, to 
see some improvements I have been making.” 

Just as they went out of the door, Nelly thought there 
might be a surprise coming, and in another minute she saw 
he play-house. Oh, my friend the housekeeper! How she 
dalf laughed and half cried ; and when her father had given 
ier the key, how she ran to put it into the key-hole! 

I wish you knew Nelly, so you could go and see that 
house for yourself. The door opened into a tiny square 
entry, and right in front of you was the funniest little hat- 
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stand and umbrella-rack, and on either side were the doors 
which led into the parlor and kitchen. The parlor was just 
as pretty as it could be. The bay-window was a delight 
that Nelly never had thought of in all her planning, and 
there were pretty curtains, and the canary bird’s cage hung 
by a new gilt chain in the middle, just over a small table 
holding the rustic basket of ferns and vines. In the middle 
of the room there was the larger table which Nelly had 
wished for. It was covered now by a bright cloth ; but she 
found afterward that she could make it larger by putting 
leaves in, just as they did the one in her mother’s dining- 
room. It was exactly right for tea-parties. Then there 
were three or four folding chairs with bright carpet seats, 
and one nice little rocking-chair, — just the thing to get the 
dolls to sleep in, — and a small sofa covered with dark blue. 
You will know that the carpet Nelly had chosen was on the 
floor, and the picture grandma had given her was hanging 
on the wall, with several others, —a pretty one of Red 


Riding Hood among the number. Besides these, there were 


some walnut brackets, with little vases and statuettes, and 
on the mantel-piece a little black clock was ticking away 
with all its might. All the big dolls sat round in their 
chairs, and seemed to feel quite at home. The very small 


ones were standing on either side of the ciock in a long row, 


There were some book-shelves on the wall, and some of 


Nelly’s books had been brought out to fillthem. There was 


a closet with shelves and drawers, where the dolls’ clothes or 
anvthing of the kind might be kept. 
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Nelly said, with shining eyes, — 

‘¢Oh, I never thought of anything half so nice as this 
You are all so good!” And she told them over and over 
again that there was n’t anything she could think of to pu 
in that parlor. They all sat down here a little while, and 
then Mr. Ashford said it would n’t do for young housekeep- 
ers to stay in the parlor all the time, and she must give 
little attention to her kitchen. 

Now, it had flashed through Nelly’s mind a few minutes 
before that this play-house of hers was so daintily furnished 
that she could n’t have any of her favorite “ clutters,” as 
Bridget called all such amusements as making candy and 
washing the dolls’ clothes, heading pins with sealing-wax, 
or “spattering.” So you may imagine her satisfaction 
when she saw the other room. 

This was the kitchen, as I have told you, and here Nelly 
found a little stove, with an oven and a tea-kettle, which 
would hold at least a quart of water. Nelly was very fond 
of cooking, and here was a chance for her to do all she 
liked. 'There-was a low table and some chairs, one of which 
—a little yellow one— had belonged to her grandmother 
when she was a child. What do you suppose she would 
have thought of such a play-house as that? If you had 
looked around, you would have seen all the things that on 
needs in such a kitchen: broom and dust-pan and brusb 
Nelly’s little cedar tub, and a new clothes-horse about the 
size of a saw-horse, that Patrick, the coachman, had made. 
There were little tin pans, and -oh, dear me!—lI can’t 
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begin to tell you everything. I think the greatest joy was 
when some one opened the door of a closet, and our friend 
found a new tea-set, — such a dear tea-set! with no end of 
cups and saucers and plates, — and a dozen very small tum 
blers, and some tiny teaspoons. The cream pitcher, and 
2ach of the larger pieces, was such a nice size and shape 
On these there were blue and gold flowers, and a blue and 
gold stripe round everything. I wish every child I knew 
was as lucky as Nelly Ashford, and I wish you had seen 
what a hugging Aunt Bessie got on account of this tea-set 
and the table-cloths and napkins, which were recognized im- 
mediately, for these were all her presents. In the lower 
part of the closet Nelly found a store of provisions, and 1 
must not forget to tell you that among them were a jar of 
raspberry jam and a whole box of very good little English 
biscuits, with which she instantly filled her pocket. 

Don’t you think Nelly Ashford ought to have been one o? 
the very best girls in the world? I do, and I think she tried 
to be. Who could be very cross when tkey were so fort- 
unate as this ? 

She asked her friends to stay and spend the day with her, 

but they were wise enough to refuse; and just now Nelly 
aw her best friend and crony, Alice Dennis, coming up the + 
venue, and shouted to her from the door. Alice had seen’ 
he play-house; she had been there nearly all the day be 
ore, SO it was no surprise; but you will be sure that when 
the older people had gone, and they were left to them 
elves, there was no trouble in having a good time. 
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Nelly kept oper house for a week or two, and all her 
friends came to call. Mrs. Ashford said she had to go down 
the garden herself and make ceremonious calls, if she wished 
to see Nelly. She was always considerate enough to ring 
the bell. A person could not be mistress of a house like 
this without having a great many remarkable things hap- 
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MARIGOLD HOUSE, 


aay. i might have been better to have said in the firs’ 

§ woe) story that Nelly wished her house to have a name, 
ee and that it took a whole evening to make choice 
of one. Finally, Aunt Bessie happened to think that the 
housekeeper was very fond of marigolds, and that Mrs. Ash- 
ford had told the gardener to plant some under the windows 
and in the borders near by; so she said: ‘Suppose we call 
it Marigold House?” and this name suited everybody. 

There was only one thing that Nelly wished might be 
added to the outside or inside of her play-house, and this 

was a door-plate, with ‘* Miss Nelly Ashford ” on it in print- 

ing letters. The grown people laughed when she mildly 

suggested this; but the door-plate was ordered, nevertheless, 

and her considerate aunty even asked if she would also like 
number on the door. 

Nelly thought there was no need of that, and also refused 
ihe offer of lightning-rods, kindly made by grandmamma. 
All through the vacation Nelly and Alice Dennis, whe 
was her best friend, spent most of their time at Mangold 
House All the children from the houses near came ofter 
to play with them, and there were several tea-parties, which 
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were capital fun. The guests could not help envying Nelly. 
for nobody had ever seen half so nice a play house before, 
and at tea-time the low table, the new blue and gold tea- 
set, and the little napkins were perfectly delightful. 


There was a great deal of sewing to be done, for the dolls — 


‘lcthes had to be made ready for summer as fast as possible 
8 the children insisted that nearly all the last summert 
clothes had been outgrown and must be altered, so making 
themselves a great deal of work ; and the kitchen was almost 
neglected for several days at a time. 

Aunt Bessie did not go home to Boston with grandma, for 
she liked so much being in the courtry; and she used often 
to come out to the play-house with her painting, and tell 
stories, and sometimes sing, while the children sewed and 
Sook care of the dolls. 

But our friends’ fondness for dress-making did not last 
long, and the kitchen proved much more interesting. Miss 
Bessie gave them one day a little cook-book, with recipes 
for making cake and one or two puddings, and oat-cakes, 
which pleased them very much. She printed it herself with 
pen and ink, and instead of cupfuls and pounds of sugar or 
‘our, she had reduced the measures to spoonfuls, and had 
cried these ‘doll recipes” herself, to be sure they were 
right. The first attempts were not very successful; bu’ 
after a week or so they had learned to cook several thing’ 
very well, and there was such continual feasting that Mrs. 
Ashford and Mrs. Dennis had to make a rule that they must 
wever 200k but one thing each day, or carry out provisions 
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from the big house without special permission, and that they 
could have only two parties a week. The children were re- 
quired to keep everything tidy about the kitchen, and they 
soon learned to be orderly; but at first they had a fashion 
of putting away sticky dishes and forgetting to wash them. 

Once, Nelly was away for a few days, and when she came 
fack there was blue-mold on some unsuccessful cake she had 
carefully stored away in the kitchen-closet, and this gave 
such a shock to her feelings that she was much more careful 
afterward. ‘The little cooks became most expert in making 
plum-puddings, which even Mrs. Ashford, who was very 
dainty, said were delicious. These puddings were made of 
ponnded crackers, with sugar and spice, and an egg and 
some milk, with a great many raisins and currants, besides 
some bits of citron. Nora taught them to make sauce for 
it; and they achieved great renown among their friends, 
great and small, beside learning much about housekeeping 
and cooking which they will not forget. 

I think I must tell you about the day of the grand din- 
ner-party. It was when Nelly had been housekeeping sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Ashford were away, and Aunt 
Bessie had gone to spend the day with a friend, and on the 
way asked Edith and Mary Talbot, two dear girls, to go 
down to Marigold House to lunch. Alice Dennis was al- 
ready there, of course; and after they had all been talking 
for a few minutes, making various plans for the work and 
enjoyment of the day, Alice said: “‘I mean to have a din 
ner-party instead of lunch; mamma said we might have 
what we pleased.” 
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Nelly’s guests were usually entertained in the kitchen on 
such an occasion as this, and, indeed, would have felt de- 
frauded if they had not been allowed to help with the cook- 
ing. 

Nelly looked in the closet to see what was needed, am 
then ran into the great house to get supplies from the cook 
Nora was particularly good-natured, and gave her potatoe 
to bake, some cold roast chicken and bread, filled her gro- 
cery-boxes and the big milk-pitcher, and then gave her 
some strawberries that had been left from breakfast; so my 
friend the housekeeper and one of the others had to make 
two voyages to carry everything out. It was a very busy 
morning. They made a plum-pudding of extra size and su- 
perior sweetness and fruitiness, and stoned all the raisins 
for 1t, which they commonly omitted to do. Then they un- 
dertook to make some soup. Alice had watched the cook 
at home several times, and was sure she knew how. So 
she and Edith went over to the vegetable garden, and came 
back with carrots, onions, beets, and radishes, though she 
wasn’t quite sure the last-named two belonged with the 
rest. There must be some potatoes and meat, and a little 
rice. The cook had used beef-bones, she thought, but it was 
likely any meat would do as well; so our friends took soma 
ef the roast chicken and put it on to boil. ‘Then each took 
a knife to slice the vegetables. Nobody wished to cut uy 
the onions, for they make one’s eyes smart so dreadfully, so 
they chopped them a little on the outside with a knife, and 
drupped them in whole. The other things were cut as fine 
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as possible, and as fast as they were ready Alice stirred 
them in. There was a great deal of tasting done, but for 
some time there was no flavor, when they remembered it 
ought to have pepper and salt, and it is not surprising tha‘ 
they got in altogether too much, so that it was worse thar 
when it had no taste at all. 

Poor Mary Talbot had the bad luck to swallow a large 
lump of dry pepper which had not been stirred in, and so it 
seemed to her more highly seasoned than it did to the rest, 
and she said, as soon as she could speak, ‘“‘ Can’t we put 
more water in?” 

This seemed to be a sensible idea, but the little kettle was 
already full, so they dipped half the soup out in the other 
kettle, and filled both up with water. The potatoes and the 
pudding were baking well, and they went into the parlor and 
enjoyed the society of the dolls for a season, then began to 
set the table and get ready for dinner. 

‘*‘ Now we must have some names,” said Nelly. ‘I am 
going to be Queen Victoria, and you are great ladies come 
to dine with me.” 

It was finally decided that Alice should be the Princess 
of Wales; Edith, Mary Queen of Scots; and Mary, the 
Empress Eugenie. And then, with great state and majesty, 
Queen Victoria went out to the kitchen to take up the soup 

She was very sorry that she had no dinner-set, for the tes 
set was in some respects inconvenient, though she coul. 
manage well enough except in the matter of a soup-tureen 
but one could easily pretend that the bright tin pan she was 
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obliged to use was silver, and the only troubie about the 
saucers was that they were small and shallow ; but, as it 
was a state banquet, there was no hurry at all, so they could 
© filled often. 

The company were seated, and just ready to begin, wher 
there was a loud ring at the door. 

‘¢ Your Majesties will please excuse my leaving the table,” 
‘aid Queen Victoria, ‘‘ but my servants are all busy. I 
hope it is nobody coming to call; but I shall ask them into 
the kitchen, unless it is somebody very nice.” 

On the door-step stood an odd-looking little old woman, 
with a big black bonnet, and a wide white cap-frill under- 
neath, and a pair of huge green spectacles. 

“‘ How do ye do, miss?” said she, with a sudden ee 
which nearly made Nelly laugh; but she managed to say, — 

‘6 Tm very well, thank you.” 

“ Wouldn’t ye take pity on a poor ould ooman as has to 
travel all the way to Bostin by her lone self, an’ had nothin’ 
to ate since ’arly this mor-nin’, an’ her heart failin’ her in- 
tirely wid hunger? I can see it’s a fine, kind little shild 
ye are, by yer two blue little eyes; and sure, I'll tell yea 
fine story while I rist mesilf.” 

“ Won’t you please wait a minute?” said Nelly; and she © 
‘an in to ask the others what she had better do. ‘ She’s a 
Jean old woman,” said our friend, ‘‘and she says she wil 
tell us a story. We have ever so much more dinner than 
we can eat,” adding, virtuously, ‘‘ Mamma never wishes 
beggars to go away hungry, and she tells me to be always 
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very kind and polite to poor people. I should n’t like to be 
hungry and tired if I were a poor old woman.” 

Their Majesties thought it would be great fun, and her 
Royal Highness of Great Britain and Ireland turned to go 
out and ask the guest to come in, but first had the thought- 
fulness to say that perhaps they had better not tell her whom 
they were, as she might be frightened. 

‘‘ We have cooked most of the dinner ourselves,’ said 
Nelly, “but we hope it is good, and, at any rate, there is 
chicken and bread and butter.” 

“My heart! my heart!” said the old woman, as she 
came in at the door; “and ain’t this the swate little house! 
Would n’t I like the mate to it to be restin’ me ould bones 
in! and I wanderin’ about the highways, that might be 
grandmother to all of yez. Och! but I had the tidy little 
house in Ould Ireland, with my bit of a pig in a nate sty 
forninst the door. Indade, miss, and the likes of me would 
niver make bould to sit down at the same table with yez. 
Give me a bit of bread in me hand.” 

“Oh, no!” said Nelly, hospitably ; “you can sit right 
here. I’ll move the dolls closer together. I’m glad you 
happened to come to-day, for I have a better dinner than 
usual, — there are five courses!” at which information the 
old woman looked rather blank. 

So the hostess explained that there was first, soup, and 
then chicken and potatoes, and next, plum-pudding, then 
strawberries, and lastly, “ little-biscuit ” and milk. 

“ May the saints presarve ye!” said the guest. “ My 
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heart ! and ain’t it the weary long day since J had a dinner 
like that !”? and without any more urging she sat down at 
the table. 

Nelly thought she was so hungry that she would like 
nore soup at once than the saucers held, so she went to the 
kitchen and found a nice white pint bowl, which the cook 
had lent her. She filled this with hot soup, and, remember- 
ing that Nora was fond of onions, she generously dipped out 
the two big ones that had been put in for flavoring, and 
carried it in triumphantly with both hands, the onions float- 
ing conspicuously on top. 

The beets, which had unfortunately been boiling longest, 
had given it a most uninviting color, and there were bits of 
carrots and radish and turnip, not to speak of potatoes and 
chicken-bones. 

‘“‘ Here is some nice hot soup for you, and I gave you all 
the onions,” said my friend the housekeeper, while the other 
guests looked on admiringly. 

The Irishwoman hesitated a minute, then tasted the un- 
desirable-looking stew, but was instantly seized with a severe 
fit of coughing, and buried her face in her calico apron, while 
the children sat in great suspense, fearing she might choke. 

‘ Wirra, wirra!”’ said she after a while; ‘ but the pepper 
n it was near the death of me, and what would I do and no 
waste near? Bless your pretty hearts, it’s a fine soup ; but 
[ had a cough this tin years back, and the docther said me4 
silf could ate no bit of pepper at all, at all; and — well, I’m 


shamed to be turning away from yer kindness, but I’d best — 


ate no more.” 
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“It ¢ strong of pepper,” said Alice, looking quite crest 
fallen, “and it’s very strong of those horrid onions! 1 
wish we had n’t put them in ; but never mind, I shall know 
how exactly, next time.” 

The cold chicken was eaten by all the company with great 
satisfaction ; the potatoes were baked just right, and the 
pudding was a grand success, for the old woman asked if 
she might make so bold as to ask for another piece, which 
compliment was graciously received. 

By the time the strawberries were served she was chat- 
tering in the most amusing way, and seemed to have quite 
forgotten her weariness; in fact, the children thought her 
one of the most charming persons they had ever seen. 
Sometimes they could hardly sit in their chairs, they laughed 
so hard. She praised everything extravagantly, and told 
them proudly that she once cooked for a gintleman’s family, 
and if anybody knew a good dinner when she saw it, it was 
Biddy Sullivan. And then she went on to tell a long story 
about her husband, one Larry Sullivan, who had been dead 
(“ Hiven rist his soul! ’?) thirteen years come Christmas. 

The children were very sympathizing, and, after some 
further particulars of her life in the old country, she gave 
them their choice of two stories : “ The Little Cakeen” or 
“ The Bad Son and the Good Son.” 

* Oh, I don’t want to hear the Cakeen story!” said 
Nelly. “I’m so tired cf that. I used to like it, and now 
Aunt Bessie tells it to tease me. I’ve heard the other one 
too, but I like that ever so much.” 
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“ Whist, thin!” said Mrs. Biddy Sullivan. “TI likes the 
other best mesilf, an’ it having such a fine ind to it.” 

Then she drew a long breath, afterward putting her 
eongue out at the corner of her mouth in a meditative way, 
und began. 

She had left the dinner-table, and was sitting with he: 
yack to the light, which she said hurt her eyes. She stil 
wore her big green spectacles, and had refused to take off 
her big reddish cotton gloves. I believe I have not told you 
that she said she was going to Boston to have her eyes doe 
tored, and had requested them to give her money. 

“ An’ it was once, long ago, in the ould counthry,”’ said 
Mrs. Biddy, ‘there was livin’ a fine, clane, honest, poor 
widdy woman, an’ she havin’ two sons, an’ she fetched the 
both of ’em up fine and careful, but one of them turned out 
bad intirely. An’ one day says she to him, says she : — 

“<«T’ve given you your livin’ as long asiver I can, and it’s 
you must go out into the wide worruld to sake your fortune. 

**¢ Mother, I will,’ says he. 

“‘¢ An’ will ye take a big cake wid me curse, or a little 
cake an’ me blessing?’ says she. 

“«¢ The big cake, shure,’ says he. | 

“So she baked a big cake and cursed him, and he wint 
way laughin’. By and by he came forninst a spring in the 
woods, and sat down to ate his dinner off the cake, and & 
small, little bird sat on the edge of the spring. 

**¢Give me a bit of that cake for me little ones in the 
nest,’ says she ; and he caught up a stone to throw at her. 
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««< Tye scarce enough for meself,’ says he; and she, bein’ 
a fairy, put her bake in the spring and toorned it black as 
ink, and wint away up in the trees. And whiles he looked 
for her to kill her, a fox wint away wid his cake. 

** So he wint away from that place very mad, an’ nixt day 
he stopped, very hungry, at a farmer’s house, and hired ou 
for to tind the cows. 

“* Be wise,’ says the farmer’s wife, ‘for the next field i 
belongin’ to a giant, and if the cows gets in in his clover he 
will kill you dead as a stone.’ 

“But the bad son laughed and wint away out to watch 
the cows; and before the noon-time he wint to slape up in 
m tree, and the cows all wint in in the clover, an’ out comes 
the giant and shook him down out of the tree an’ killed him 
dead, and that was the ind of the bad son. 

“And by the next year the poor widdy woman, says she 
to the good son :— 

**¢ Ye must go out into the wide worruld and sake your 
tortune, for I can kape you no longer,’ says she. 

**¢ Mother, I will,’ says he. 

“¢ An’ will ye take a big cake wid me curse, or a little 
eake wid me blessing ?’ 

“«¢ The little cake,’ says he. 

‘So she baked it for him and gave him her blessin’, and 
he wint away, an’ she a-weepin’ afther him foine and loud. 
An’ by and by he came to the same spring in the wood 
where the bad son was before him, and the small, little bird 
sat again on the side of it. 
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“«¢Give me a bit of yer cakeen for me little ones in the 
nest,’ says she. 

“¢T will,’ says he, an’ he broke her off a foine piece, and 
he dipped her bake in the spring and toorned it into sweet 
wine ; and when he bit his cake, shure an’ she had toorned 
t into a fine plum-cake intirely ; an’ he ate and drank and 
vint on light-hearted. And nixt he comes to the farmer’s 
house. 

*¢¢ Will ye tind cows for me ?’ says the farmer. 

‘*¢¢J will,’ says the good son. 

“‘* Be wise,’ says the farmer’s wife, ‘for the clover-field 
beyant is belongin’ to the giant, an’ if ye lave in the cows 
he will kill you dead.’ 

“«« Never fear!’ says the good son; ‘I don’t slape at me 
worruk.’ 

‘¢ And he goes out in the field and lugs a big stone up in 
the tree, and thin sinds ivery cow far out in the clover-fields 
and goes back again to the tree. An’ out comes the giant 
a-roarin’ so you could hear the roars of hima mile away ; 
and when he finds the cow-boy, he goes under the tree ta 
shake him down, but the good little son slips out the big 
stone, an’ it fell down and broke the giant’s head intirely. 
So the good son wint running away to the giant’s house, 
ind it bein’ full to the eaves of gold and diamonds and 

»lindid things! 

‘See what fine luck comes to folks that is good and hon- 
est! An’ he wint home and fetched his old mother, an’ 
they lived rich an’ continted, and died very old and 
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“That ’s a nice story,” said Edith, and Nelly remarked 
that it was exactly the way that Aunt Bessie used to 
tell it. 

“ Would n’t it have been awful if the stone had n’t hit 
the giant?” said Mary, who was timid; while Alice Dennis 
paid, ‘“* Now please tell us another.” 

“T must be going now,” said the Widow Sullivan. ‘ Bless 
your innocent hearts!” 

*¢ Oh, I wish you could stay a little longer!” said Nelly. 
* My Aunt Bessie will soon be home. She has lots of 
money, and I know she will give you some, so you needn’t 
walk to Boston.”’ 

But now, to their great astonishment, the guest laughed 
and pulled Nelly into her lap and kissed her, and, taking off 
the big gloves, threw them at Alice with a very small white 
hand; and next off came the green glasses and the bonnet, 
wnd there sat Aunt Bessie herself ! 

* You dear little geese!” said she. “I mustn’t cheat 
you any longer; but it has been such fun! I supposed you 
would find me out in the first ten minutes.” 

And then there was such a frolic! 

“‘T came nearest laughing when you came in with that 
dd red soup with the big onions,” said Aunt Bessie, “ for 

ou know I don’t like onions at all. And I was sure you 
would suspect when I asked if you would like to hear the 
Cakeen story. But the best part of it was that you were 
all so sweet and kind and ladylike, and did your very best 
to make a poor old woman comfortable. I could n’t help 
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feeling a little ashamed at being only a naughty older giri 
who was deceiving you. But I’ll help you clear away the 
dinner, if you like, and then we will have a drive. 

“Oh, darling Aunt Bessie! you are so funny!” said 
Nelly, and then they all laughed again. It began to rain. 
so they couldn’t go to drive, but Miss Bessie stayed at 
Marigold House all the afternoon, and my friend the 
Flousekeeper and her cronies had some capital fun. 


NANCY’S DOLL. 


¥% NCE there were two persons who lived in one roon 
of a house in a narrow court in Boston. They were 
: ® both named Nancy, and old Nancy, as the neigh- 
am called her, was little Nancy’s aunt. The house was 
very old and dingy. In old times one rich family had lived 
there, instead of four or five poor ones, and there had been a 
beautiful great garden, with fruit and flowers growing in it; 
but now, instead of this garden, shabby little tenement- 
houses were built close around it on every side. Old Nancy 
used to go away to work early every morning but Sunday ; 
so the child was left alone nearly all the time. The week 
days used to seem very long to her, for she was shy, and 
lame besides; so she hardly ever went out to play with the 
other children in the court. She was afraid of all the boys 
and of some of the girls ; so she used to stay by herself in the 
1ouse, and watch them play hopscotch and marbles, from 
the window. There was one girl, named Katy Donnell 
whom she liked better than any of the rest, and Katy often 
‘ame up to see her. There were two things for which she 
wished every day. One was a doll and the other a sister. 
for every child in the court had a sister, and Nancy, of all 
the children, was the only one who was lonely. 
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She never had seen many dolls; but she was sure tney 
must be very nice to play with. And, though she had made 
one from a roll of cloth, and wrapped it in a bit of an old 
shawl, and carried it to bed with her every night, still this 
did not take the place of a real doll, with a face, and clothes 
which could be taken off. Katy Donnell’s cousin, who lived 
n Salem, had such a doll as this, and had brought it witk 
her the summer before, when she had come to make a visit. 

Nancy had some playthings, which were great treasures. 
There were three shells, —two just alike and one odd one, 
and she was more fond of this than of anything else, because 
she made believe it was lonely, like herself, and had ne 
sister. ‘The other two always looked so comfortable side by 
side. Besides these, she had a little bottle of bright red 
Guinea peas, which her aunt had kept in her trunk for a 
great many years. But sometimes old Nancy would be 
afraid of their being lost, and would keep them locked up 
for a long time. But that only made little Nancy like 
them all the better when she had them again. She used te 
ask about them; but all her aunt ever told her was that 
somebody had brought them home to her from sea. It was 
such fun to put them in a long and orderly procession on 
the window-sill, two by two, with the shells for captains 
And the odd shell was always the last, or else stood at on: 
ide, to see the rest march by. 

I told you that Nancy wished for a doll; but I did no 
tell you that there was one which she bad seen and for 
which she longed with all her heart. She had known it 
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several weeks at the time this story begins, and had been 
down the street several times to see it where it stood in a 
shop-window, looking out with wide-open blue eyes. One 
lay our friend had been so courageous as to go into the shoy 
ind ask how much it would cost. Mrs. Ahern was a pleas. 
nt woman, and this day she was pleasanter than usual, 
or her son had come home from his first voyage at sea. 

‘Tl sell this doll to you for eight cents,” said she 
**She’s the last of the lot, and I got fifteen cents for the 
rest. The back of her head is cracked a bit; but it ll break 
no more, and she’s a fine bargain.”’ 

Nancy took the doll into her own hands, and oh, dear! 
she did want to keep her so much; but she had only one 
cent, and eight seemed like a fortune. This dear doll had 
on a bright red dress, and she smiled all the time, and our 
friend was sure she never had seen anything so beautiful. 
It was very hard to give her back to the woman. 

“Don’t ye like her?” asked Mrs. Ahern. And Nancy 
sadly answered, ‘ Yes; but I have only one cent.” And 
she reached up to lay the doll on the counter; and in a 
minute she asked if she might come and see it again if she 
did n’t get the money. 

*“« Bless your heart, yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Ahern. ‘See 
here, I’ll stand her in the window, where she was before; 
and you can come and look at her any day. Maybe your 
folks will give you the money. She’s a pretty doll, that’s 
a fact.” 

“ Thank you. Good-by, ma’am,” said Nancy. And the 
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woman sald good-by, and came and stood in the doorway 
watching the child go down the street. ‘She’s a real old- 
fashioned bit of a little thing,” said she; “and lame too. 
And, my heart, didn’t she look wishful at the doll! If I 
was rich, I’d give it to her this minute. Perhaps I'll see 
her some day and let her come into the shop to play with it 
awhile. She looks as if she ’d never lift her finger to touck 
anything ; and as neat as a nun she is, too.” 

But she forgot about it soon, and never happened to no- 
tice Nancy when she came, and a jar of tobacco was pushed 
into that corner of the window, which hid the doll itself, so 
you would hardly notice it, even from the outside. The 
dust grew thicker and thicker over it and the red dress was 
crumpled and dirty; but Nancy loved the dolly just the 
same and came to look at her whenever she could. 

But there were many things to prevent her seeing the doll 
often, though she thought of it every day. There was a 
cross dog at some stables which she had to pass; and she 
could not go out unless the weather was pleasant, for she 
was ill a good deal; and she did not like to go down into 
the court when all the children were there, for lately she 
had grown more lame and some of the boys had laughed at 
her. She had only one cent still. It was no use to ask her 
aunt, for she had told her she had no money to spare. I 
was hard times that winter, and she was already behindhand 
with the rent; and when little Nancy had asked her if she 
could have the doll next week she had said, sadly, that she 
should have no money for dolls that week nor the week 
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after, and they would be lucky to keep from starving and 
freezing in such hard times. 

Just at this time Nora Hewlin came home to take care of 
ner mother, who was old and sick and who lived in some 
rooms just opposite. Nancy liked Nora very much, for sh 
was always so kind to her, and once she had brought her an 
orange. Nora was a servant in a fine house in another par 
of the city, and every week she used to spend the afternoor 
with her mother, and Nancy used te see her there. But 
when she came in the evening, which she often did, the 
child was asleep. Old Mrs. Hewlin was very sick; an¢. 
Nora used to come in sometimes, when her mother was 
asleep, and cry about her. 

One day Nancy was down at the foot of the stairs, sitting 
in the doorway in the sun, and she saw such a pretty car- 
riage stop at the end of the court, and a young lady opened 
the door and came out. She came hurrying down the court, 
looking at the houses, and when she saw Nancy, asked if 
that was where Mrs. Hewlin lived. She said * Thank 
you”’ in such a pleasant way, when the little girl showed 
her the door, that our friend could not help waiting until 
she came down-stairs, so she could see her again, and she 
was so pleased because the young lady had not forgotten 
vbout her, and nodded and smiled as she went away. One 
evening, not long afterward, Nora came in to see Nancy’s 
aunt a few minutes, and she talked a great deal about this 
tisitor. 

‘‘She’s an angel. The saints bless her!’ said Nora. 
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‘There ’s no telling you how kind she is, and thinking of 
every little thing. And it ’s herself brought some red roses 
with her to-day, and my old mother does n’t leave them out 
of her sight. My father was gardener to a gentleman a 
home, and my mother is always minded of the old day 


when she sees a flower. It’s a great deal she’s given us 


but the most of it is in her pleasant ways. And ‘Oh! it’ 
no trouble to me,’ she says always. I was afraid she would 
be shaming me for not having anything laid up; but it was 
this same morning she said why had n’t I told her before 
that I was trying to keep my mother and myself too out of 
my wages.” 

‘She would be sure to buy my doll for me, if she ap 
knew,” said Nancy to herself. 

One day, when there was nobody in the court except some 
little bits of children, who were playing together, Nancy 
went out to play with Katy Donnell awhile, for it was so 
sunshiny and warm and not nearly time for the big boys to 
be home from school. Katy had brought out some little 
houses which had belonged to a Swiss toy village, and they 
were playing with them, when Nora’s young lady came in 
the little carriage. She spoke to them as she went by to 
Mrs. Hewlin’s. And Nancy wished she knew about the 
doll; but she did not dare to tell her. Some one else had 
come with her and was still in the carriage, and she watched 
the children while she waited for her friend. ‘They did not 
bee her and went on playing with the little houses. Katy 
was putting them together in rows, and the young lady no 
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ticed that she placed them close together, as city houses are 
built ; and it made her sorry, for she lived in the country. 
She remembered that she used to play with a Swiss toy vil- 
lage in her own childhood, and that she always put the 
houses far apart and made believe that each had a garden 
round it. She pitied the pale little girls, and thought how 
much she should like to take them out into a wide green 
field in summer and let them wander about and play in the 
grass. Presently she opened the carriage-door and called 
them, and they went slowly toward her, half afraid of her 
and of the coachman too. 

“Do you like candy?” asked the young lady; and she 
gave them each a bright five-cent piece. Katy said, “ Thank 
you.” And Nancy did not say anything; but she looked 
sc happy as she limped away, that somehow the girl in the 
carriage could not forget how her eyes had shone, and she 
was so glad she had thought of those five-cent pieces in her 
pocket. Katy Donnell ran away round the corner; but 
Nancy thought only of her doll, and sat down on the step 
and opened her hand to look at the money, which she held 
fast, for fear it might slip out and be lost. She never had 
had so much money at once before, and there were only 
two more cents to get. and then it was certain she need 
wait no longer for the doll. She went down to Mrs. Ahern’s 
shop and stood looking in at the window for a long time, 
and she held the new five-cent piece up against the glass, so 
that the doll could see it and take courage. 

If ehe had seen Mrs. Ahern that day, I think she 
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would have asked for the doll; but there was anothet 
woman in the shop, and she did not like to go in. So she 
went home and had her dinner of bread and milk, which 
wd Nancy left for her when she went away in the morning. 
And she put the five cents and the one cent together in the 
hell, and felt so proud and so rich. And she wished tc 
ee Nora to tell her, but she did not, and that afternoon 
he went to sleep, in spite of her happiness. 

When she waked up there was a terrible pain in her lame 
foot, and by the time old Nancy came home she felt so ill 
and so tired, and she could not walk at all. Perhaps she 
had taken cold while she and Katy were playing; at any 
rate, she was ill, and her aunt put her to bed and called 
Nora in. And then Nancy fell asleep again, and late at 
night she opened her eyes and wondered why her aunt was 
keeping the light burning and why Nora stayed so late. 

The next morning Nora was there again, and Nancy tried 
to sit up. But her foot ached worse and worse, and she 
coughed almost every minute and had never felt so badly. 
Old Nancy was staying at home from work, although it was 
not Sunday; and she brought her some medicine in a cup. 
It was very bad-tasting medicine. Nora was standing near 
by, and just then the child thought of her new five-cent 
piece, and whispered to Nora to bring the shell from the 
window, — ‘* the brown shell at the end,” she said. But 
‘alas! when she took it in her hand there were no cents 
there. She shook it twice, and there was no sound. 

“Why, they have dropped out,’’ said she. ‘“ Please get 


me the cents, Nora.”’ 
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‘‘ What is it you want?” asked her aunt. ‘Oh! you 
shall have the six cents again. I had n’t enough money to 
get your medicine. Don’t fret, there’s a good child.” But 
it seemed to Nancy that now she never in all this world 
could have the doll; and it was the saddest thing that had 
happened in all her life. She cried more and more, and could 
not be comforted. 

“Poor thing!” said Nora. ‘Her head is silly. She 
does n’t know what she says. Why, you’ll have the money 
again, Nancy; and don’t fret about it, and don’t mind about 
the doll. Did you lose her?” and she wrapped the little 
girl in her own shawl and held her in her lap, and sang 
to her, for old Nancy had stayed from her work as long 
as she could, and had gone away, as Nora had promised 
to look in every little while. 

The next day Nancy was not much better, but she was 
quiet; and, though they did not know it, she was mourn- 
ing about the money all the time, and she told Nora all about 
it. And it was some comfort to have her say that in two or 
three weeks she should go back to work, and she would buy 
the doll for Nancy herself, though it would still be a long 
time to wait. 

By and by, when Nora went down-stairs for a pail o 


‘water, who should be just coming.in at the door but the 


young lady. 
“‘T was in the neighborhood,” said Miss Helen, “and I 
thought I would stop for a minute and see how your mother 


\s getting on.” 
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“ Indeed, she’s very comfortable this morning, after a fine 
night’s sleep.” 

“Perhaps I will not stop to go up to see her this morn 
ing, then,” said the young lady. 

‘‘She has been better these three days than she has at 
ill,” said Nora, eagerly. ‘ And it’s all your goodness and 
the doctor’s and the things you’ve given us. And may 
God bless you, Miss Helen, and light your path to heaven. 
And oh! it’s sorry I am to be troubling you, and ashamed 
too; but there’s a bit of a little girl up-stairs, and she’s 
very sick, and she was asking me but a minute ago would 
you be coming again. She watches for you always; and 
she is grieving her heart out about a bit of money she had 
saved up for a doll, and her aunt spent it for medicine, being 
but a poor woman, and they not a bit of coal or bread in 
the place this morning, though it’s herself never complains, 
though she’s growing old, and has gone off to work now,” 
and Nora stopped for breath and wiped her eyes with her 
apron. 

“Poor little thing!” said Miss Helen. ‘ Of course, I IJ 
go up tosee her. Is this the way?” 

And Nora said, as she followed her, “I know it ll bea 
blessing to her to see you and cheer her upa bit. Yes, i§ 
will, I’m sure, ma’am.” 

When Nora had gone out, Nancy had felt more sorrowful 
than ever, and she began to cry again, softly ; but in a few 
minutes the door opened again, and somebody said, ‘* Where 
ww she?” in such a cheerful way. And there stood Noras 
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young lady, looking down at the little girl so kindly that 
Nancy felt better already, and was so pleased and happy 
that she forget all about crying any more; and, strange to 
say, she was not a bit afraid, and in a few minutes she ha’ 
told about the cents and the doll. And Miss Helen had sai. 
she knew where Mrs. Ahern’s shop was, and she would gi 
and buy the doll at once. ‘J think you will get well fas 
when you have her for medicine,” said the young lady. And 
Nancy looked as pleased as a queen. 

It was only a little while before Miss Helen came back, 
with the doll wrapped in paper, and some oranges besides ; 
and nobody can tell how happy the child was. While Miss 
Helen peeled one of the oranges and talked about the doll, 
she said that when she came next time she should bring 
some cloth to make her some new dresses and they would 
have Nora for dressmaker, so she must look for the new fash- 
ions. She told Nancy a story before she went away, and 
when she found how few playthings there were, she said 
nothing aloud, but told herself she must remember next 
time to bring some picture-books. 

Outside the door Nora said: “She’s Beteo already, but 
I’m thinking she will never get well, Miss Helen. She has 
been failing away these many weeks, and she always was 
pale little thing, and so lame in that foot she told you about 
She never plays with the other children, but goes creeping 
vut by herself while they are away.” 

“© Oh, I hope she will be well again,” said Miss Helen 
“Tm going to send a doctor to see her, and we will hear 
what he says.” 
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I cannot tell you much more, only that the ductor made 
Nancy feel better, and that she was more and more happy 
with the doll and her kind new friend. By and by the doc- 
sor thought it was possible that she could be cured entirely 
of her lameness, and Miss Helen came one day and carried 
her to the Children’s Hospital, where she spent a great many 
weeks in bed, and suffered a great deal at first, but it was 
such a pleasant place, and everybody was so kind, that it 
was not so hard after all. Nora and Katy Donnell came tc 
see her, and old Nancy came twice a week, and Miss Helen 
was at the hospital every few days, and almost everybody 
knew her and looked so glad when she spoke to them. It 


was Miss Helen whom Nancy asked one day to tell her what — 


the picture meant that hung at the end of the room. It 
was ‘Christ blessing Little Children.” Nancy had heard 
about Christ, but she had always thought before that he 
was very far off, for she knew he had died. And it was so 
strange to find out that he knew all about her and loved 
her, and was sorry when she was naughty and glad when 
she was good. Miss Helen talked about him as if she loved 
him very much, and Nancy wondered if it was that which 
made her so kind and so beautiful, and if she did not know 
im better than most people do. 

After Nancy had been there a long time, one day her 
unt came in, looking happy for once, and told her that she 
nad had a letter from her sister, and that she wished them 
doth to come into the country and live with her. “ Her 
husband is dead, and she is all alone, and she ownsa snug 
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little farm and is left well off. I can get work to do there, 
sewing, and the like, and it will be a good home for us,” 
said she to the nurse who stood by. ‘I don’t mind saying 
that there has been trouble between us in times past, but 
as Marthy says, we ’ll let by-gones be by-gones.” 

**T ’m so glad Nancy can go into the country,” said the 
nurse. ‘* We shall miss her, for we haye all grown fond o 
the child, but the fresh air and sunshine are just what she 
needs.” 

I do not know certainly that Miss Helen had anything to 
do with this good fortune, too, but I suspect she had some- 
thing to do in bringing it about, for one day, while little 
Nancy was at the hospital, she went to tell her aunt how 
well the doctors said she was getting on. And I think the 
tired old woman told this good friend more about her affairs 
than she had told any one fora long time, and that Nancy 
was the only one left of all her family except this sister with 
whom she had quarreled. I know that it would be like 
Miss Helen to wish them to be friends again, and at any rate 
the letter was written and sent soon afterward. And now 
our two friends have left the noisy, dirty, city tenement- 
house for a quiet home in the country, where the two old 
sisters forget their troubles, and are growing more and more 
fond of each other as the weeks go by, and they work to 
gether pleasantly. And as for Nancy, she grows taller and 
stronger every day, and still thinks there is nobody so good 
ws Miss Ilelen. | 

If you were to go into my friend’s room you would see a 
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brown shell on the edge of the book-case, but you might 
not know that Nancy gave it to her oneday. It was the 
one she liked best, because she imagined it had no sister and 
was lonely like herself, — the same shell in which she kept 
ihe cents. ‘* Please take it,” said the little girl, pleadingly. 

I want to give something to you because you bought my 
doll for me. I used to feel so bad when I saw her in the 
window getting all dusty and I hadn’t but onecent. I 
wanted to give you myshell before I went away. And I’m 
not going to forget what you told me about being a good 
girl; truly, Miss Helen.” 


THE BEST CHINA SAUCER. 


waiting to hear it until you come to the end. I 
will put my moral at the beginning. It is— 

Mind your mother, — unless, of course, you are perfectly 
sure she is a foolish and unwise woman, and that you are 
always the more sensible of the two. 

My friend, Miss Nelly Willis, was a little late at break- 
fast one morning, and as she took her chair she found the 
rest of the family talking over their plans for the day. 
Papa was going to his business, and Tom to his school in the 
city, as usual. Mamma was going to do some shopping, 
and lunch with a friend, and said that she should not be 
home until late in the afternoon. And Maggie, Nelly’s elder 
sister, was to spend the day with her aunt, who lived a few 
miles away, farther out in the country. 

“So we shall leave the little girl all alone,” said Mrs. 
Willis to Nelly, “‘ and what does she mean to do? I wish 
there was some one near who could come to play with 
you.” 

‘“¢ Mamma, dear,” said Nelly, ‘just this once can I have 
Jane Simmons for a little while? I won’t bring her into 
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the house, and we won’t go out of signt, or carry out the 
best playthings, or doa bit of mischief. I don’t see why 
Mrs. Dunean stays away so long. I do miss Grace and 
Georgie so.” 

‘Nelly, dear,” said Mrs. Willis, “I am very sorry to 
hinder any pleasure of yours, but I don’t wish you to play 
with Jane. I wonder why you ask me, when I have tol 
you so many times. She is a very naughty girl, and always 
teaches you bad words and bad manners, and tries to make 
you disobey me. I will tell you what I am going to do, 


9 


though I meant it should be a surprise. I have asked Alice 


Russell to come out with me from town and make you a 
little visit.” (Alice was a very dear friend of Nelly’s.) 
*¢ Now I think you had better put the play-room in order, 
because you will be there to-morrow, and you know Alice 
keeps her playthings looking very nice. I shall not be 
worried about you, for I am sure you will be good while I 
am gone.” 

Just then the carriage was driven around to the door, and 
there was a great hurrying and running up and down stairs, 
and in a few minutes everybody had gone, and Nelly was 
left to her own devices. She went back to the breakfast 
room and had another saucerful of strawberries, with a 
great deal of sugar on them; then she watched Ann while 
she cleared away the table and washed the china and sil- 
ver, shut the blinds, and pulled down the curtains, and 
hung the linnet’s cage and the parrot’s out on the west 
piazza, in the shade. Then our friend went up to the play 
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room, but unfortunately it was in better order than usual, 
so she did not find much to do. She had been dress-making 
the day before, and had left her work scattered on the floor, 
by one of the windows, but it does not take long to roll up 
pieces of cloth and put them into one of the doll’s trunks. 
Some she carried out to the rag-bag, and then went out to 
bring them back, thinking that she might wish some time to 
alter the over-skirt she had been making for Dora Mary. 
She dressed all the dolls in their best clothes, because some 
of Alice’s family would be sure to come, and they were dolls 
who thought a great deal of dress. 

All this did not take long, and Nelly sat down in her 
rocking-chair in front of the doll-house, and wondered what 
she should do next. She thought of dressing herself in her 
mother’s or Maggie’s clothes, and parading about the house 
in great majesty with her long trains. She was very fond 
of this; but where would be the fun to-day, with nobody to 
see her? She had some worsted-work in which she had 
been interested, but she had used up all the worsted, and 
her mother was to buy more in town that day. She called 
to Susan, who was putting Maggie’s room in order, to ask if 
she would n’t tell her a story. Susan’s stories were always 
so interesting. But Susan said, “ Bless you, dear! I can’t. 
stop to talk in the middle of the forenoon. I promised to 
hurry with my work so as to help Nancy, — she’s dreadful 
busy ; but I’m coming up by and by to sew, and perhaps 
T’ll think of a story then.” 

Nelly was disappointed, and looked out of the window, 
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and drummed with her feet against the chair. Anything 
was better than sitting there, so she went to the doll’s house 
and took dear Amelia, who had a very fair complexion and 
light hair, and looked so faded that Nelly always said she 
was ill, Poor thing! she had to take such quantities of 
medicine, and go without her dinner and stay in bed halt 
ner time. When she sat up it was only in an easy-chair 
with pillows behind her and one of the largest doll’s blan- 
kets wrapped around her; and when she went out, she was 
made into such a bundle with shawls that I am afraid the 
fresh air did her no good. 

“T think I will carry you out for a while, dear,” said 
Nelly, and poor Amelia was dressed warmer than usual, just 
to take up the time. She even had to wear a thick blue 
and white worsted scarf around her face and throat. They 
walked up and down the garden some time, but it was stu- 
pid, and when they went down by the carriage-gate to hunt 
for a bird’s nest which Tom had said was near there in the 
hedge, whom should they see coming up the street but the 
Simmons girl. Nelly was delighted, and thought, ‘ I'll call 
he. in for just a few minutes, and then I can go into the 
house and leave her; she doesn’t dare to come near the 
house.” Then she remembered what her mother had said 
that morning, and with a great effort turned and walked 
away up the avenue. She bad not gone far when she heard 
the little side-gate open, and looked back to see Jane com- 
mg in and bringing her brother with her. Jane looked un- 
asually dirty that morning and very naughty. She was car 
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rying her mother’s parasol, and the brother, who was never 
ealled anything but “ The Baby,” was unbecomingly dressed 
in an old shawl, folded as small as possible; because he 
was 80 very short it trailed several inches upon the ground, 
ind there were some little sticks and several burdock burrs 
‘angled into the fringe. Jane had put a cast-off Shake1 
bonnet of her own on his head; there was a great crack 
in the top of it, through which a tuft of hair showed 
itself, and fluttered in the wind. He had the dirtiest face 
you ever saw, and it always seemed to be the same dirt. 
Nelly hated The Baby. *“ What made her play with Jane?” 
Oh, I’m sure I don’t know. If Jane had not known any 
better, it would have been different; one would have pitied 
her; but she did know better than to be so naughty and 
so careless. There was certainly nothing to hinder her being 
good and kind and honest and clean, except that she would 
not take the trouble. In her heart, that day, Nelly was glad 
to see Jane, but she did not say much at first. ‘“ You’re 
plite, ain’t you?” said Jane. ‘See me coming and made 
selieve you didn’t. I saw all the folks riding off to town a 
while ago, and mother said I might come over and play.” 
Nelly always tried to be polite, and this was not without 
sfiect. ‘* What will she say if I tell her to go home?” she 
thought. ‘* Mamma never tells her visitors to go home, even 
if she doesin’t like them,” and here there came a thought of 
how sorry she had been after the last time Jane came, and 
what sad mischances there had been. ‘ But perhaps I had 
better keep her a little while and be pleasant to her. and 
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then tell her I must go into the house, and that I am never 
going to play with her any more.” ‘I don’t see what made 
you bring The Baby, though,” said she, aloud. 

‘Oh, dear!” said Jane, “ I have to lug him everywhere. 
long as he could n’t talk I wasn’t bothered with him, for if 
worst came to worst, I used to tie him to the lilaec-bush and 
clear out, and only be sure to get back in time to unhitch 
him before mother came ; now he goes and tells everything, 
but he is real good to-day, and you need n’t mind him. Go- 
ing to play dolls, aren’t you ?” 

“No, I’d rather do something else,” said Nelly. ‘I have 
just finished clearing up the play-room, and I’m going to 
have company to-night.” 

“ Well, ain’t you got company now? You didn’t use to 
be so ’fraid of your old dolls. I thought we would have a 
real nice party, and I’ve brought something splendid in my 
pocket that my aunt gave me last night. I’ve been say- 
ing it.” | 

“ Poor thing!” thought Nelly. ‘It would be so cross in 
me not to let her have a good time. Mamma said I must 
always be kind toher. She’s very pleasant, and perhaps she 
is trying to be good, after all. Here; you take care of 
Amelia and I’ll go in and get the tea-set and one or two 
dolls. Amelia is my sick doll, you know, and you must be 
very careful of her.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jane, meekly, and as soon as Nelly was 
out of sight, she looked at poor Amelia’s clothes and robbed 
ber of her flannel petticoat, which was prettily embroidered 
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and new only the week before. When Nelly found out a 
_ few days later that it was gone, the doll was at once taken 
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very ill, and did not sit up much for half the summer. One 
of the rooms in the baby-house was kept dark, and the dolls 


took turns in sitting up with her at night. 


Nelly soon came back, carrying the tea-set box and the lit- 
tle tea-table, and a doll beside under each arm. ‘ Here’s the 
table-cloth in my pocket,” said she, “and I brought a piece 
of pine-apple; there’s sugar in the sugar-bowl that we can 
put on after we have sliced it. It shall be your party, and 
you are Mrs. Simmons and must sit at the head of the table, 


and Iam Mrs. Willis come to spend the day with you.” 


This pleased Jane, and she was as good-natured as_ possis 
ble, and they set the table, while The Baby sat quietly on 
the ground and poked up ant-hills with a little stick. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Simmons, when the table was ready, 
* let ’s see what you have in your pocket.” 

“JT!” said Nelly, with surprise. “ Why, I brought out 


| nothing but the pine-apple. It’s your party, you know, and 


I thought you had your pocket full of something that your 


aunt gave you.” 


“So I have,” said Jane, * but I guess I’m not going to .et 


| you eat it all up.” 


“7 ’m not a bit hungry,” answered Mrs. Willis. ‘I had 


a splendid breakfast. I don’t want any of your candy, or 
| whatever it is. Mamma will bring me some from town.” 


Mrs. Simmons was very angry. Her breakfast had not 
been “‘ snlendid,” though she had had enough of it, and she 
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had counted on Nelly’s bringing out a quantity of good : 


things, as she sometimes had before. 
“Qh,” thought Nelly, ‘now she’s going to act, and be 


cross. I wish I had thought to hide when I saw her com- — 


ing. J must bring out something to eat, or nobody knows 
what she will do.” And off she went to the house again 
while Mrs. Simmons asked her to look for some cake with 
sugar on it. 

She hunted in the china-closet and on the sideboard and 
could find no cake at all. Nancy told her there was not a 
bit in the house; Mrs. Willis was to bring some out from 
the city. ‘ You’re not hungry again so quick as this?” 
said Ann, who came into the dining-room just then. Nelly 
did not dare to tell them that a tea-party was going on, or 
who the guests were, but after some search she carried out 
some macaroons and some plum-pudding, which she had not 
eaten at dinner the evening before, and was saving for her 
lunch that day. ‘It’s too bad to let her eat this all up,” 
thought Nelly. ‘“ Perhaps Nancy has some more put away. 
I’ve a great mind to tell Nancy to go out and send them 
home,” and all the time she was hurrying so Nancy would 
not call her back or follow her. Foolish child! 

Mrs. Simmons was satisfied when Nelly showed the pud 
ding, and while they finished arranging the table she told o 
a shop she was going to open in her wood-shed the next 


week, with wind-mills and darts and fly-boxes, and all sorts — 


of delightful and useless things made of paper, besides mo-~ 
lasses and water, at five pins for a drink in a toy tin dipper 
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sr one cent for a large mugful. Jane liked to get cents, 
and Nelly almost always had some in her p vcket. “Ill take 
down a whole paper of pins,” thought Nelly, ‘and buy ever 
so much.” Jane was so friendly and quiet that her heart 
warmed toward her. ‘“ Poor thing!” she thought, “ she 
doesn’t know any people but bad ones, and no wonder she 
swears, and throws stones, and does all sorts of things.’ 
Just now Mrs. Simmons happened to come closer to her, and 
Nelly saw for the first time a most shocking and heathenish 
lecoration. ‘Oh, Jane!” she cried, ‘what have you been 
doing to those poor flies, you horrid girl?” 

** Want me to string you some?” said Mrs. Simmons, 
with a grin. ‘I did every bit of this this morning, before 
I came over. [’ll bring you one that will go round your 


| neck twice, to-morrow, if you will give me two cents.” 


It was a necklace of flies, on a long piece of white thread, 


: to which the needle was still hanging. Oh! those dozens oi 
- poor flies. Some were dead, but others faintly buzzed. 


| 
| 
| 
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“« Jane Simmons,” said Nelly, ‘ you can eat that pudding, 


_ and then you go right straight home, and I never will play 
| with you any more. How could you be so awful. Hurry 


up, or I will call Nancy.” 
« T was going pretty soon, any way,” said Jane. “ I guess 


_ there are flies enough left ; you need n’t make such a fuss 


They let them stick on papers and die, in your hous: 
You’re an awful little ’fraid cat. Who wants to play wit! 
you, any way?” 


Nelly sat down on the grass, and would not say another 


| 
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word, and Jane ate the pudding as fast as she could. ‘The 
Baby had not been satisfied with his share of the feast, and 
as she laid the best china saucer down he snatched it, and 
elso the little cream-pitcher that belonged to the doll’s tea- 
et, and ran away with them. 

“Oh, please stop him!” begged Nelly, and Jane tried to 
gatch him, and (how can I tell it ?) stepped on his trailing 
shawl. The Baby fell down and rolled over and over in the 
gravel, and the best china saucer and the cream-pitcher were 
both broken. 

*“ What will mamma say?” said Nelly. ‘O Jane! it is 
one of the very best saucers that she likes so much, and I 
heard her tell Mrs. Duncan, the other day, that she could n’t 
get any more, for she had tried a great many times.” 

If Jane had been at all sorry, Nelly would have consid- 
2red her only her companion in misfortune, but instead of 
that she seemed to think it was a great joke, and said some- 
thing very provoking. Nelly shouted at the top of her 
voice for Thomas, forgetting that he had gone to get Mag- 
gie’s saddle horse a pair of new shoes at the blacksmith’s. 
But Jane, for a wonder, was a little frightened, and seizing — 
The Baby’s hand, she hurried him home. She expected 
« messenger from Mrs. Willis for several days, and kept 
watch, whenever she was at home, so that if she saw any- 
sody coming she could climb the fence behind the house 
and run. 

Poor Nelly was very miserable. She gathered up the bita — 
tf china carefully, and put them in her pocket, and then 
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sat down and cried a little, for it was such a dear cream: 
pitcher, with a blue and gold flower on each side, and a 
slender black handle. 
There was nobody in the garden, and nobody saw her, 
{t was very lonely. The dolls, in their best dresses, sat 
around the tea-table, and Nelly was almost. provoked with 
them for looking just as they always did, and sitting up so 
straight and consequential when such a terrible thing had 
happened. Amelia, at least, ought to have been sympathiz- 
ing, for was she not regretting the loss of her new petticoat ? 
The corners of the table-cloth waved cheerfully in the wind, 
_ and some bright leaves from a red rose-bush near by came 
fluttering through the air, and a few lodged on the table 
among the tiny china dishes. 
Just then Nelly happened to see The Baby’s Shaker bon- 
net lying on the grass at a little distance, and she jumped 
up, and taking it by the end of one string she ran to the 
gate and threw it as far as she could out into the street. 
_ When she came back she took the dolls and the tea-set box 
and the table in her arms, and went into the house. She hid 
the pieces of china down under some stockings at the back 
| of one of her bureau drawers, and felt very guilty and sad. 
| After a little while she had lunch alone and then she tried 
to play with the doils; but it was no fun at all, even though 
_ two had scarlet-fever and the black tea-poy was doctor, and 
usually had a good deal to say. But Susan told a story 
after a while as she sat at her sewing, and Mrs. Willis came 


| home earlier than was expected, bringing Alice with her. 
) 8 
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It was very naughty of Nelly, but she did not tell her 
mother what had happened, and all through the evening she 
was miserable whenever any one went up-stairs, for fear 
they might go to her lower drawer and find the broken 
shina. Still, she had a good time, for her sister Maggie had 
brought home a young lady to spend the night, who was : 
very bright and funny, and she sang and played for the 
children to dance in the evening. 

“ Has Nelly been a good girl to-day?” Mrs. Willis asked 
Susan. : 
“Indeed, yes, ma’am,” said Susan. ‘As good as a kitten, 
playing with her little dolls in the garden, and I told hera 
story this afternoon while I was mending the ruffles on her 
blue dress.” 

And Mrs. Willis smiled at Nelly in a way that made her 
feel like crying. 

She and Alice had not seen each other for several weeks, 
and had a great deal to talk about and laugh about, so it 
was late before they were quiet. Alice went to sleep first, 
but Nelly was awake awhile, for she was so worried about 
what had happened. What would her mother say? and 
how sorry and grieved she would be to find that her little 
zirl had done exactly what she asked her not to do, just be 
ore she went away. And Nelly wondered why she had 
vlayed with Jane, and she remembered the fly-necklace with 
a shiver, and after a long time she went to sleep. ‘Then she 
aad a sad dream, and it was such an odd dream that I must — 
tell you about it. 
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She thought that she heard a great rattling and clinking 
put in the hall, and she got up to look out and see what the 
matter was, and noticed, on the way, that the lowest bureau 
drawer was open. The moon was shining in brightly 
through the large hall windows, and Nelly dreamed that 
she saw the funeral procession of the best china saucer. 

It was plain that he had been a favorite in the china-clos- 
et, for there was such a large attendance. Even the great 
punch-bowl had come from off the side-board, and that was 
a great honor. The silver was always locked up at night, 
but one tea-spoon was there, which had been overlooked. 
The dead saucer was in a little black Japanese tray, var- 
ried by the cruets from the castor, and next came the cup, 
the poor lonely widow. It is not the fashion for china to 
wear mourning, and she was dressed as usual in white with 
brilliant pictures of small Chinese houses and tall men and 
women. After her came the rest of the near relations, walk- 
ing two and two, and after them the punch-bowl, looking 
large and grand, and as if he felt very sorry. It was a large 
and elegant company, and reached from Nelly’s door far 
along the hall, to the head of the staircase, and how much 
farther than that she could not see. 

‘* How will that clumsy punch-bowl go so far and get 
down the stairs again without cracking himself?” thought 
our friend, and wondered what they were waiting for. 

But m a few mcments the play-room door opened, and 
sut came the poor, sad little dolls’ tea-set. The tea-pots 
irst, and then the sugar-bow:, and the cups and saucers 
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and the plates, all walking two by two, and then the little 

glass tumblers. It was remarkable that the cream-pitcher 

was the first of the family who had been broken, but Nelly 
1ad been very careful. There was one little plate badly 
vracked, and how dreadful if it should fall down the stairs 
nd die on the way ! 

It worried her terribly, the thought of this, as foolish 
hhings do worry us in dreams. And next she thought, what 
rf some of the other china should trip and fall, or if one of 
the heavy soup-tureens should go crashing down among the 
rest. She did not dare to watch any longer, and when the 
doll’s tea-set came up, and the great procession began te 
move, she rushed back to bed and opened her eyes to find 
that instead of moonlight it was morning, and Susan had 
come in to wake Alice and herself, and help them dress. 
Nelly did not wait until Alice had gone, to tell her mother, 
as she had meant to do the evening before. Mrs. Willis 
was very sorry indeed, you may be sure of that, when she 
heard Nelly’s story. ‘“ Poor Jane!” said she. ‘ I am sorry 
for the naughty little girl. I wish I could have done some 
thing for her; I tried, but she always made you naughty, 
and I am afraid you cannot do her any good.” 

This was the end of Nelly’s playing with Jane, at any 
ate, for the Simmonses moved away the very next week. 
The Duncans came back soon after, and they were Nelly’s 
vest friends, so she was no longer solitary, but she always 
has wondered what it was that Jane had in her pocket fo1 


the party. 


THE DESERT ISLANDERS. 


We »4| you were to look in their books, or on their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, you would discover that Tip had 
been christened Agatha, and Polly’s real name was Mary. 
They were spending the summer at their grandmother’s 
place in the country. They had an elder brother, a most 
delightful young man, who told them stories by the dozen, 
played with them by the hour, and from whom they learned 
a great deal. They saw very little of him, for he was most 
of the time at college, and just now he had gone to the 
mountains with some friends, but he was expected at River- 
bank in a day or two, and there were long talks over what 
should be done when Alex. came, for no plan of any conse- 
quence could be carried out until then. The children had a 
young lady sister, who had a friend visiting her, and their 
father was with them at Riverbank, but he was nearly al- 
ways writing or reading in the library, and they did not sec 
him much. Their mother had been dead for a long time. 
Tip could not remember her at all, but Miss Alice and their 
grandmother were very good tu them. 

At the time my story begins it had been rainy weather 
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for a week, and the children were tired of it. They were 
tired of playing hop-scotch in the barn and of swinging, 
and even of jack-stones; they had read all the new books 
they had brought down from the city with them, and could 
think of nothing more that conld be done until pleas- 
ant weather. It seemed as if the sun never would shine 
again. ‘The fog rolled in in great clouds from the sea, which 
was not very far away, and the east wind blew drearily. 
The straight walks in the old-fashioned garden looked lke 
little canals; even when the rain stopped for a while the 
trees kept on dripping, and the rose-bushes scratched against 
the parlor windows from morning until night, as if they 
were cold and tired, and wished they could come in. Sat- 
urday morning, after it had rained since the Tuesday be- 
fore, Roger followed his sister Alice to her room, after break- 
fast, and sat down disconsolately by the window. ‘ Oh 
dear,” said he, ‘* I wish I knew what to do to-day. I wish 
I had some boys to play with.” 

‘Well, my friend,” said Alice, cheerfully, “ you see there 
are n’t any boys, so you ’ll have to make the girls answer for 
another day. Grandmother thinks the wind is changing, so 
it may clear off by and by. I think you have been very pa- 
tient, Roger dear, and very kind to Tip and Polly. I have 
noticed you often. I wish I could remember better myself 
that it is not everybody’s business to entertain me, but that 
T must try to do something for the rest. I know it has heen 
tiresome and stupid for you, and I am so glad to see you try 
to make things pleasant for the little sisters. I think some 
boys might have been cross to them ”’ 
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This pleased Roger very much. Alice was tying up some 
letters and putting them away, and he watched her until 
Miss Bessie, her friend, came in, and he knew they were 
going to read aloud from a book he thought very dull, so he 
paid he would go. ‘ Don’t you know some book Polly and 
I could read together?” he asked. 

‘Have you read ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ lately ? 
You used to be so fond of that.” 

“No,” said Roger. ‘ How jolly of you to think of it, 
and I saw that old one of yours in one of the little closets 
in the library yesterday.” 

He found Tip and Polly in the dining-room, with their 
arms round each other’s waists, looking sadly out of the win- 
dow. They had not seen the dear old book for a year, and 
were delighted, and it was soon decided that they had bet- 
ter go out to the carriage-house, and sit in the big car- 
riage, which had a seat for the coachman outside, and two 
seats inside, facing each other. They pulled it forward 
nearer a window, so it would be lighter, for the two girls 
wished to make some worsted mats they had begun the day 
before. Tip’s was red and yellow, and Polly’s was blue and 


_ white, and they meant to finish them in time for their grand 
_ mother’s birthday. Roger read aloud, and everybody was 


rontented for a long while. But when they reached the part 


of the story where Fritz and his father were talking about 


the cocoa-nut, Tip said it was a splendid book, but she was 
so sleepy that she could not keep awake another minute, 


and she must go into the house. | 
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“‘No,” said Polly, “ let us make believe we are at sea, and 
this is a state-room. You can go to sleep on the back seat, 
and Roger and I will read to ourselves. I don’t wish to 
crochet another stitch, any way.” 

So she put the mat into her pocket and went to sit by 
Roger, and they read together a good while, and Tip slept 
soundly in the berth opposite. One would have thought she 
had spent the night before in dance and revelry, by her go- 
ing to sleep at half past ten in the morning, but she had 
been asleep from half past eight until seven o’clock. She 
was fond of having naps in the day-time, and her friends 
used to laugh at her; but she was wide awake and funny 
enough when her eyes were open to make up for any lost 
time. : 

“O Roger!” said Polly, after a while, “don’t you think 
they had the very best time in the world? Would n’t you 
like to have been little Francis, because they were all so 
good to him and he was always so pleasant? He must have 
had such fun. I wish we could live on a desert island some 
summer. Would n’t it be fun to play we were shipwrecked 
and have some one come and take us home when it began 
to be cold weather? Don’t you wish Alex. would take us 
with him when he goes off trouting and camping out in the 
woods ?” 

‘“‘He told me that perhaps I could go next year,” said 
Roger, “ but I don’t suppose grandmamma would let you 
and Tip go. When it stops raining I am going to build a 
»ig hemlock house out in the woods, and we can stav all’ 


: 
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day.” Polly said yes, and they went on reading until she 
suddenly started up and clapped her hands delightedly. 

“I’ve thought of something we can do! I know tLey 
would n’t care, it would be so near. Can’t we go and live on 
Spring Island a little while? We could carry something 
to eat, and make a house for ourselves out of branches; and 
there is water to drink, and we could have a fire and catch 
eunners off that rock where we always fish, and I would cook 
them. We could have potatoes to bake, too. It is sucha 
little way from the house that nothing could happen to us, 
and they could send for us if it rained hard.” 

*¢ What did make you think of that?” said Roger. * Why 
did n’t we ever do it before? We might wait until Alex. 
comes, but it will be better fun to have the house all ready 
when he gets here, and we will invite him over to dinner the 
first day. Let ’s wake up Tip and talk about it.” And just 
then Tip’s eyes opened of their own accord. 

‘*¢T suppose you are most through the book, are n’t you?” 
she asked sleepily. ‘Is it lunch-time yet? I had a splen- 
did dream or I should have waked up before. I wanted to 
see what became of it. I was living on a desert island, and 
there was a dog there, too, who knew how to talk, and he 
3aid he knew grandmamma when she was a little girl.” 

At any other time the others would have insisted upon 
knowing all the rest of her adventures, for, as Polly had told 
Miss Bessie a day or two before, Tip’s dreams were funnier 
than Alice in Wonderland. 

They talked over the plan unti. ‘unch-time, and grew su 
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mterested in it that they were sure they could never give up 
going. And this half of the morning went by even faster 
than that did while Roger and Polly were reading, so they 
were much surprised when the bell rang for them to come in 

*« Alice, dear,” said Roger, ‘‘ we have made a plan and we 
want you to ask papa about it.” 

She listened to the story and went at once to the library 
while the children waited impatiently. It was good news 
when she came back, and yet there was bad news, too. 
They might go, but they must not stay all night. Michael 
could take them over in the boat soon after breakfast, and 
bring them back at six o’clock. Roger must ieave his pisto! 
at home, but they could have a fire, and do anything they 
pleased that was reasonable, though they must not go un- 
til it had been pleasant weather for two days, because the 
ground would be so wet. Roger had thought more of stay- 
ing all night and carrying his pistol than of anything else, 
but he gave up both with only a little scolding. And as for 
the girls, Tip was afraid of the pistol, and Polly had won- 
dered what kind of wild bugs and spiders would walk over 
them if they slept out-of-doors, so neither lamented this part 
of the message. 

It stopped raining at three o’clock that very afternoon 
and the next Tuesday morning the American Family Rob 
inson set sail for its island. Roger had been to the car 
penter’s shop over in the village to have all their knives and 
his own hatchet made very sharp, and they were all dressed 
in very old clothes, which might be torn and wet as much 
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ps8 was necessary. They wished to be as much like ship- 
wrecked mariners as possible, and finally decided to carry 
no provisions except a tin box of biscuit, a bag of potatves, 
and some butter in a little pail. Roger said that it was n’t 
at all proper for them to have butter, but little Tip insisted 
that she should starve without it, for she must have some on 
both the potatoes and the biscuit. Grandmamma begged 
them to accept some cold roast chicken, but the castaways 
insisted that they were going to fry some fish, and went 
away without it. It was no wonder they did not see the 
need of providing a good dinner, for they had all three eaten 
so much breakfast. They carried with them Roger’s hatchet 
and their knives, a large ball of strong twine, three fishing- 
lines and some spare hooks, some matches, a tin pail and a 
mug, a little fryingpan, three plates, and some knives and 
forks. ‘+ Poor children,” said their tender-hearted grand- 


‘aother as they rowed away from the boat-house, ‘* we must 


ave a good supper for them.” 

“7 wish I had told Roger not to try to finish the house 
to-day,” said their father. ‘“ They will be so tired to-mor- 
row morning that their fun will all be over with.” 

But the Desert Islanders would have been much aston- 
ished if they had known they were being pitied. They 
reached the island very soon; it was not a long voyage. 
Michael helped them unload their goods, and as he pushed 
off his boat he sent a plump little red lobster flying through 
the air. They did not wish to hurt Michael’s feelings, so 
they thanked him and carried it ever with the rest of their 
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provisions, which they put together in the shade of a large 
rock. There were no trees large enough to live in, as the 
Swiss Family lived in Falcon’s Nest ; but there was no need 
of following their fashions exactly. The island was not at 
all large, but still there was room enough. It was quite 
high in the middle, and along this ridge grew birch-trees 
and several large hemlocks, and on either side the ground 
sloped down to the river. They began to build their house 
on the farther side, partly because it was cool and shady 
there then, and also because they did not wish the people 
at the house to watch everything they did. ‘“ We might as 
well have built it in the garden as on that side,” said Roger. 
There were two or three birch-trees which grew a little 
way out from the rest, and this spot was chosen at last for 
the hemlock hut. First they drove two long stakes into the 
ground, and then they tied other stakes from the tops of these 
to two birches. Then Roger cut some other small birches 
and trimmed off most of the branches and laid them on for 
rafters, and after they had fastened these so they would not 
slip, they tied others from corner to corner to make the walls, 
and the frame-work was done. Then they all went to get 
hemlock boughs, and after they had each cut several arm- 
fuls and had brought them over, they found themseives very 
tired and hungry. They had taken so many short walks, 
that they counted up into one very long one. Their arms 
ached too, especially Roger’s, for he would not let Polly use 
his hatchet, and had done all the chopping and driving him 
self. It was about eleven o’clock, somewhat early for din- 
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ner, but when should one eat, if not when one is hungry? 
The girls hunted about and very soon had a good pile of dry 
sticks and dead grass for kindling. They rolled two or three 
stones together, as they had seen Alex. do, and put the 
sticks on top, and soon had a blazing fire. Tip was opposed 
to using common matches to light it with, for Desert Island- 
ers always rub two pieces of stick together, but the others 
were sure it would take too long. They did not stop te 
cook any fish, and indeed they could not easily catch any. 
for the tide was so low; but they cracked the lobster and 
toasted some biscuit, and when the potatoes were baked, 
which was not until they had waited more than half an hour 
after eating the rest of their dinner, they had those for des- 
sert. They said they had had a very good dinner indeed ; 
but the potatoes had hard places in them, and the biscuit 
they toasted were a little smoky, so they ate the rest cold. 
There never was a better lobster, though, and there was not 
a claw of it left. 

After dinner it did not take half so long as you would sup- 
pose for them to thatch the house with hemlock branches 
and fasten them with twine up and down the sides, and 
when this was done they brought several armfuls of the 
mall soft boughs and heaped them up in the house either 
to sit upon or to lie upon, just as they liked. They found 
some wide shingles which had been left by the tide, and fast 
ened them by strings to the walls, and so made convenient 
shelves, which they admired very much. They also made 
® closet outside by leaning some long branches against the 
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house, and here they put their cooking apparatus and the 
rest of the twine and the hatchet, and the flag which they 
had agreed to show as a signal of distress, or if anybody 
wished to go home. There were a great many little things 
ty do in the house, —such as trimming off the stray twigs, 
which made the walls too rough inside. The house was open 
un the side toward the river, and it was all done some time 
before they were ready to go home. ‘Their father and Mi- 
ehacl, who came over at night, said they were wonderful 
carpenters, and they were so tired that they went to bed 
not a great while after supper. 

The next day they went to housekeeping in fine fashion. 
They carried over some books and some dolls, and there 
were several other things from the play-room, which they 
pretended they got in the wreck, for you know both the 
Swiss Family and Robinson Crusoe used to go out to the 
ship for almost everything they wanted. The dolls sat 
round the house looking very happy, but then they always 
did that, even if one left them out in their best clothes in 
the rain. Tip had brought over a tin heart and round and 
star, which she had begged from the cook, and was very 
busy for an hour or two making mud pies, and after she 
had left a long row to bake in the sun, she went to sit down 
in the house. She had brought with her that morning a 
little accordeon, which had been given her not long before, 
and after Polly and she had taken turns at playing it, they 
chose two dolls apiece and went for a walk, accompanied 
by Roger and his hatchet. They pretended that they were 
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exploring, and gave high-sounding names to many well. 
known places. After stopping to have a drink at the 
spring, which gave the island its name, they went back to 
the house. Roger and Polly played as usual that they 
were Tip’s father and mother, and pretty soon they began 
to think about dinner, so they took the fishing-lines, as the 
tide was fast going out, and went down to the end of the 
island where there were some rocks, and began to fish for 
cunners, keeping a careful watch for savages all the time. 
They had very good luck; even Tip caught three, but she 
did not like at all to touch them. 

They gathered a large pile of wood, for they would want 
a hot fire to-day, and the grass and twigs and chips they 
had used the day before had burned out too quickly. There 
was a good deal of small driftwood lying high on the shore 
which had dried in the sun. After a while Polly put the fry- 
ing-pan on the hot stones, and took some slices of pork from. 
a strawberry-box which also held some Indian meal. Roger 
had spent too many weeks by the river and at the sea-shore 
not to know how to clean fish nicely, and by the time Polly 
was ready for them they were cut in pieces and covered 
with the meal, all ready to be fried. Then they pulled 
some of the hot coals and ashes out at one side, and covered 
the clean little new potatoes to be baked. As for Tip, she 
had kept the fire burning, and for some time they all sat 
‘round and watched. When everything was nearly ready, 
Tip triumphantly brought from a hiding-place under the 
trees two lemons and a paper of sugar which she had smug: 
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gled in the morning, and which it had been a hard struggle 
not to say anything about. She had been so useful in tend 
ing the fire and going on errands, and now enough could n't 
ye said in her praise by the other two; they didn’t know 
What they should do without her on the desert island. They 
drought some fresh water from the spring in the little tir 
vail, and Roger squeezed the lemons, because his hands were 
strongest, but Tip herself put in the whole of the sugar and 
stirred it, and dealt it out generously in her china muy, 
which had “ Be a Good Boy” on one side and * Affection’s 
Gift” on the other, with a beautiful red handle and blue 
edge. It was one she had drawn at a raffle and she was 
very fond of it. 

That was such a good dinner! Polly did credit to the 
lesson in cooking she had taken that morning, and they 
even enjoyed washing the three plates and the knives and 
forks down at the river. Then they went back to the 
house, and Tip worked busily at a worsted chain she was 
making with a spool which had four pins in the top of it. 
The worsted was wound round and poked over with another 
pin. Jt was to be made into a mat, I believe, and there were 
a great many colors in it already. The long bright cord 
looked so pretty as it trailed over the hemlock sofa. Tip 
was much interested for a while, and then said she was 
leepy and laid herself down in the corner like a kitten, first 
putting her little handkerchief over her face to keep off the 
ilies as she had often seen her grandmamma do, though there 
did not seem to be many flies on the island. 
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It was very j leasant in the hemlock house. They could 
look out anywhere, for there were so many ziguag windows 
in the green walls. The birch-trees rustled a little over 
their heads, and the water made a plashing once in a while 
among the rushes and pebbles on the shore. Over toward 
the otker side of the broad river a schooner was going dowt 
with the tide, and they could hear the sailors laugh and sing 
and shout to each other. There was a little row-boat trail- 
ing after it at the stern, and the children wished it might 
get adrift and float ashore to them. After some time a 
small hemlock cone fell on Tip’s nose and waked her, so 
she took up the accordeon to give her friends a little music, 
while Roger pulled a paper of candy out of his jacket pocket. 
Bessie had given it to him that morning before he came 
away and he had forgotten it. Cannot one see from this 
what enjoyment there is in being a Desert Islander ? 

Soon it grew too sunny and hot to be comfortable, so the 
girls took two little bits of tin pails, with beads in them, 
and some needles and thread, and all went over to the other 
side of the island in the shade, to spend a quiet afternoon. 
It seemed so pleasant there that at first they were a little 
sorry that the house was not on that side, but after all they 
could not watch the boats go up and down in the channel 
and it was much more like a desert isiand than if they had 
_ been in full view of the house. 

“ Oh,” said Polly, with great satisfaction, “ I wish we could 
live here a.ways.” 


It was delightful on the island towards evening, and they 
T 
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were very sorry to see Michael pushing off the boat to come 
after them. They longed to stay all night and thought it 
was such a pity that they could not. However, supper was 
to be thought of, and it was great fun walking up the 
garden and having everybody come to meet them as if they 
had been away for a long visit. Tip and Polly had, beside 
their housekeeping, strung some beautiful bead necklaces 
for themselves, and Roger had whittled some remarkable 
jack-straws. 

“To-morrow,” said he, **I think we shall ask some of 
you to come and dine with us. Polly is a splendid cook. 
Anybody may come who likes fried cunners and baked 
potatoes. It was such a dinner, and we were just as hun- 
gry as anybody you ever saw, grandmamma!” But when 
tea was ready grandmamma wondered if either of the three 
had really eaten a mouthful all day, they had such ravenous 
appetites. 

It proved that nobody could accept the invitation to 
dinner. The children’s father went away at daylight to take 
the earliest train to town, and Alice and Bessie drove off 
soon after breakfast in the phaeton, to stay until the next 
afternoon with a friend who was spending the summer sey- 
eral miles from Riverbank. Grandmamma said that she 
was too old to camp out, so the dinner party was postponed 
until another day. 

About eleven o’clock Michael came over to the island 
with a basket of provisions and a message that the children 
had better not make a fire or stay out in the sun any more 
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than they could help, for it was too hot. They came home 
early in the afternoon. Polly, who had the sharpest eyes, 
noticed that the carriage-house doors were open, and then 
she saw the carriage in which her grandmother always rode 
pulled out into the yard. Then Michael came down to the 
shore, pushed off the boat and rowed over to them to say 
that Mrs. Denfield was going to Doncaster to see her sister 
who had been taken ill, and she wished to have them safe 
at home before she started. She was in a hurry, so she only 
stopped to kiss them good-by and tell them to be good 
children. Old Nora, who had always taken care of them 
was left in charge, and she gave them their supper early 
and sent them all to bed before eight o’clock, which they 
did not mind, as there was nothing to do and nobody to 
talk to and they were tired. | 
Roger could not go to sleep; the moon was very bright, 
and he could see everything almost as well as if it were 
day. It would be such a capital chance, he thought, with 
everybody away, and Nora would not come to their rooms 
again. ‘That morning they had taken some carriage blan- 
kets over to the island and had forgotten to bring them 
back. It would be such a jolly story to tell the boys when 
he got back to school that he had slept out-of-dours on an 
island. The temptation was too great, and he dressed him- 


self again in a hurry, went across the hall to knock ag 
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Polly’s door, and found her awake too. 
“ Dor.’t you wish we could go over and stay all night in 
gar house?” said:the naughty boy. “You are n’t afraid, 
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are you? It will be such fun and nobody will care, for it 
is so hot we could n’t possibly get cold. It will be low 
tide pretty soon and we can wade across, for it is so light 
we cannot help finding our way. Papa is so foolish to 
think we shall get hurt. What shall we do ina day or two 
when it is low tide just before supper and Michael can’t 
come with the boat? I wonder if they will send John with 
a carriage! It will be such fun to shout to Mike when he 
is working in the garden early, and tell him to come ovei 
and bring us back to breakfast.” 

Polly could n’t resist, and said at once that she would go, 
only Roger must write on a piece of paper where they were 
gone and leave it where it could be found, because every- 
body would think they were stolen. When Tip was waked 
she didn’t think it would be good fun at all, at first; but 
she was not the girl to be left at home alone, so she put on 
her clothes in a hurry. Poor little Tip! they were all 
buttoned wrong. Roger went down-stairs and filled his 
pockets with cookies in the dining-room closet. He could 
hear the servants laughing and talking in the kitchen, but 
nobody heard him. Nora had gone to bed early with a 
headache, and he was sure no one would know whether he 
was in the house or out of it. 

Tip was frightened when she found herself walking down 
the garden. It looked so different at night, and she almost 
wished she had stayed at home by herself; but it was too 
late now. So she hugged the beloved rag-baby, who was 
always her bedfellow, and the wicked little procession walked 
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on solemnly and in a few minutes reached the bank of the 
river. It was not far to the shore of the island, but the river 
bed was muddy and full of sharp stones. Luckily neither 
of them fell or hurt themselves in crossing, but what if little 
Tip had fallen into one of those black pools of water by the 
great rocks and had been drowned. 

At first they did not feel afraid on the island, the moon 
light was so bright and the lights at home looked very near. 
They were so glad they had thought of coming, and they 
walked around the shore to their house instead of going 
directly across. When they reached it it was n’t quite like 
being there in the day-time, for the trees shaded it and made 
it look dark inside and very lonesome. Roger himself was 
almost afraid to go in, for what if some drunken sailors had 
landed there since they came away. Once in a while peo- 
ple stopped to get water at the spring. However, every- 
thing seemed to be just as they had left it, and they went 
in and sat down. Tip was tired and sleepy, and she was 
silent, for she was more and more unhappy. But the others 
were in high spirits and kept talking about what they 
would do next day. And she was ashamed to say that she 
wished to go home. So she bravely said she was going to 
bed, and all three laid down on the hemlock boughs, cov 
ered themselves with the blankets, and tried to go to sleep 
They found the time went very slowly; the mosquitoe 
heard they were there and bit them as fast as they could, 
and it was so still, and the broad flats of the river looked 
dismal enough even in the moonlight. And every time the 
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branches crackled a little under them or they heard any 
noise on the river, it made poor little Tip shiver and shake 
like the old woman in Mother Goose. At last she could 
bear it no longer, and sat up in the hardest bed she ever had 
slept in and said, “Oh, it’s so dark, and I’m so afraid! 
Let ’s go home, Roger.” 

But when they faanhedl the other side of the island, ab: 
sorrow of sorrows! the tide had turned and was coming in. 
There was a good deal more water already than when they 
had come over, so they could not possibly tell where it was 
safe to walk. They shouted, but the lights were out in the 
house, and I am afraid at any rate nobody would have heard 
them. There was nothing to do now but to go back to the 
hemlock house and stay all night. ‘* After all,” said Roger, 
bravely, “it won’t do us a bit of harm. Don’t cry, Tip, 
dear; this is just what Alex. does when he is camping out. 
We will cover qos all up and go to sleep and it will 
soon be morning.” 

‘*¢ Let’s say our prayers over again,” said Polly, and hes 
did, and though Tip cried softly for a little while, she was 
comforted by having Polly’s arm round her and Roger’s 
also, and, though it may seem surprising, it was not long 
before they were all sound asleep. 

It really was two or three hours, but it seemed to Roel 

is if he had just shut his eyes, when he opened them agaiv 
suddenly to find the moonlight gone. The wind was blows 
ing and the river making more noise than he had ever heard 
it make before.. It was almost like the sea. It was terribly 
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lonely. There was going to be a great storm, certainly ; they 
would get wet, and perhaps Polly would have that dreadful 
sore throat again and die, and it would be all his fault. He 
started to go over to the other side of the island and call 
again for some one to take them home, but it was so dark 
he could not see, and when he groped his way back into 
the house he stumbled over Polly, who waked in a great 
fright. Then Tip asked what was the matter, and the three 
poor little souls sat in the damp darkness and held each 
other’s hands and cried. They never had been so frightened 
before in all their lives. 

*¢ Oh, if it ’s going to be a thunder-storm” said Tip, sob- 
bing aloud, “ I should most die. O Roger! I wish we had 
stayed at home.” , 

Soon it began to rain. They heard the big drops coming 
slowly at first on the birch leaves, then faster and faster, 
until presently the hemlock roof proved a very leaky one, 
and the water dripped through on the blankets. It was 
very forlorn and miserable. Roger tried to pull a blanket: 
over the roof and that made it a good deal drier, but there 
suddenly came a flash of lightning, not very bright, though 
the children had never seen anything half so frightful, and 
the peal of thunder that followed a minute afterwards made 
them hide their heads. 

“Roger, Roger! Polly! where are you?” shouted some 


me, and they all answered at once and felt as if they had 


been saved from something very horrible. 
*Q Alex.! how did you find us?” Reger ran toward 
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his tall brother, who was looking around almost as frightened 
as our friends themselves. And in another minute he was 
standing by the little play-house, which was too low for him 
to enter, but his light shone in upon the two pale little faces 
of Tip and Polly, who rushed out and hugged and kissed 
him until he shouldered Miss Tip, rag-dolly and all, in self 
defense, and marched away in the rain, followed by Roger 
who carried the lantern, and Polly, who cried for joy. Mi- 
chael was waiting with the boat, and though they had to go 
to the farther landing-place, it was only a little while before 
they were warm and dry again. They sat by the kitchen 
fire, very silent, and poor frightened Nora gave them some- 
thing good to eat and something hot to drink, and could 
not take enough care of them. Alex. had come home un- 
expectedly, late at night, and found the garden door un- 
locked, and the children’s beds all empty when he had looked 
in, a little later, on his way to his own room. On Roger’s 
pillow was a notice: ‘Gone to the island ;” but nobody 
paw it for some time, and then it was raining fast, and who 
knew if the crazy little creatures had not all been drowned 
in trying to get across? 

Nobody had the heart to scold the miserable and peni- 
tent little Desert Islanders. They might do a great many 
naughty things in the course of their lives, but they were 
sure never to run away at night any more. Alex. wen* 
over soon and spent a long delightful day with them, ana 
showed them a great many ways to make their island-fe a 
great deal pleasanter than it had been before. 
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The little tin pails of beads, and the dolls, and most of 
the playthings had been carried home and were not injured, 
and grandmamma kindly bought Tip a new accordeon, of 
a larger size, to take the place of the one that had been 


spoiled by the rain. 


HALF-DONE POLLY. 


es | mine, who was eight years of age last March. I 
tasse<3] truly hope that you are as good-tempered and will- 
ing to help your friends as she was. But she had a bad 
habit of only half finishing whatever she began to do, and 
whether she was working or playing it was always the same, 
for she was apt to say, ‘‘Oh, that’s well enough,” or, ‘I Il 
do the rest by and by.” You can have no idea what forlorn- 
looking creatures her dolls were, and Mrs. Elizabeth Adora, 
the best doll, was served no better than the others Miss 
Polly began one day to make her a Turkish jacket, and she 
carefully basted it together, all but the right sleeve, which 
she did not even stop to cut out; then she began to em- 
broider it. First she thought she would put in the yellow, 
but when she had gone part of the way around she thought 
red would be better to work with, so she tried that, and got 
tired of it and tried the blue silk, and it was the most rag 
ged-looking jacket, when she left it, that ever a best doll 
had. Not one of the dolls ever was ready to go anywhere, 
and the baby-house was always in confusion. Miss Polly 
was of course a shocking housekeeper; and yet sometimes of 


Veo HE was Miss Polly Oliver, an old and dear friend of 
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& rainy morning she would begin to have a grand house. 
cleaning, and would put all the dolls’ furniture ip a heap 
on the floor, pull all the family’s winter clothes out of the 
little trunks and boxes, and lay out so much work for her- 
self that it made you tired to look at it. And then, instead 
of putting things back in their places, she would find some 
plaything that had been lost for a while, and away she 
would go with it to the garden or to her mother’s room, 
After that, Miss Polly would be told that she could not 
come down to supper while the play-room floor was in such 
a state, and, being hungry, she would hurry the dolls and 
the furniture into her apron and spill them on one of the 
floors of the baby-house. And the baby-house was raised 
on blocks three or four inches from the ground, so there was 
a place under it which was called the cellar, and she used to 
push things in there out of sight with her foot. 

There was always something dreadful happening to my 
friend. She would come in with her face all scratched and 
bleeding the day before she was to give a party, and when 
everybody wondered how she came to have such a face, she 
would confess that one boot was not buttoned, and she was 
running and it tripped her up. And one day, I remember, 
she was spending the afternoon with her aunt at a most 
delightful place, and the young ladies were very kind to her 
and showed her all sorts of pretty things in the house. 
Afterwards they were walking down the garden to see a 
new summer-house, when the underskirt of Miss Polly’s 
dress dropped to the ground, and what should she do but 
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step on her pocket. It was too sad; she had just put inte 
it the dearest little carved Swiss box, and it was all broken 
to bits. The young ladies felt very sorry for her, and Aunt 
Kate particularly, and Polly told them that the button of 
ner dress had come off, and she had told Honora that 
she would sew it on herself. She thought it would stay ; 
though the thread was very short she didn’t stop to take 
another needleful and make the button fast, and so for 
want of a few little stitches she lost her present. Miss Polly 
was not an idle child at all, but always so busy that she was 
usually tired out when night came. The trouble was that 
she tried to do too many things. 

One morning in the spring she went out to the garden 
and found her mother and her Aunt Kate and the gardener 
all busy. The seeds were coming up, and the plants which 
had been set out were budding and growing as fast as they 
could. And so were the weeds, too, for that matter. Miss 
Polly walked about the paths, pulling a party of her dolls in 
their carriage, when suddenly she stopped and seemed to be 
interested in some of the plants; then she ran as fast as 
she could to her mother, the carriage bumping and jolting, 
eo that one doll fell out by the way. 

‘¢Oh, mother! there’s such a dear little flower-bed up 
here, just large enough for me. I wish I could have it for 
my own, this summer. I really will weed it, and take as 
good care of it as any one could.” 

Mrs. Oliver laid down the trowel she was using, looked 
1p, and laughed. ‘Do you really think you would say 
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yes, if you were I? How shall I like by and by to hear 
people say, ‘I wonder why that flower-bed is so neglected, 
and why the weeds are left to grow so tall around that very 
fine geranium ?’ They will think that Thomas or somebody 
else is very careless.” 

“Oh no,” says the little girl pleadingly, “they will won 
ler why that place is so much nicer than the others.” 

‘“‘] have heard such promises a great many times before, 
But you may try once more, and I shall be so glad if you 
take good care of it. And I shall tell every one that it ir 
your garden, whether it looks well or is covered with weeds, 
so it is for you to say whether they shall call you a careful, 
orderly, and faithful Miss Polly, or a careless, untidy lit 
tle girl. There is really no reason in the world why you 
should n’t have the prettiest border in the garden. ‘Thomas 
can give you whatever you wish to plant.” 

The dolls were left in the hot sun until they were nearly 
baked to death, and their clothes and faces were faded. 
And the one who had fallen out of the carriage was terribly | 
frightened by the bugs that wandered over her. She was 
lying with her dear face just over an ant-hill, but Miss Polly 
forgot all her dolls and hurried away to her fiower-bed. 

There was not much to do, for Thomas had been at work 
there only a day or two before. She pulled up a few stray 
little weeds and smoothed the earth, and then thought she 
- would set out some blue violets. So she shouldered her 
little spade and went off to a distant part of the lawn where 
the ground was damp and the violets grew, and that was 
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the last seen of her that morning. Mrs. Oliver wondered 
where she was, as she was going into the house later, and 
as she passed Miss Polly’s garden, she saw there were no 
weeds and was glad. As for the two deep holes made for 
the violets, she thought the dog had made them, and stopped 
to fill them up carefully. The flower-bed was not touched 
again until one day Mr. Oliver said at breakfast, — 

‘‘T saw last night that one of the beds in the garden 
seemed to have nothing in it but weeds. Why doesn’t 
Thomas look after it? It looks very badly.” 

Mrs. Oliver smiled, and Polly said, ** Oh, papa, it was n’t 
Thomas’s fault. That is my garden, and I meant to take 
all the care of it.” 

When she had finished breakfast Polly rushed to find her 
hat, and soon had dozens of great weeds pulled up from her 
garden, and sunning their roots on the gravel walk. She 
worked as hard as any child could, and was just wishing 
that she had remembered to pull them up a few ata time 
instead of having all to do at once, when she looked up and 
saw her mother coming out to speak to her. 

“Well, Miss Polly,” said she, “I was right about the 
flower-bed, after all. Yes, I know you are sorry. It is too 
hot for you to stay here any longer ; suppose we go into the 
house and talk a little while.” 

It was really very hot, and Miss Polly was ready to leave 
the weeds until evening, so they went into the library where 
it was cool and Aunt Kate was reading. Mrs. Oliver took 
a book from the table and then she laid it down again. 
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“ Polly, dear,” said she, “I believe I will give yo a long 
lecture. I am growing unhappy because you are so care- 
less. I don’t see what we are to do. Can’t you think of 
some way to help it, yourself?” And Polly smiled anc 
said she was sorry, and she meant to be good after that 
but when she was doing anything she always wanted to dt 
something else. 

Mrs. Oliver could n’t help laughing a little at this, but she 
said gravely that some grown people felt so about their 
work, and they were not very nice people; they did not get 
on well at all. “Do you know,” said she, ‘that you are 
learning just now either to do things right or to do them 
wrong? Would you like, if you were grown up and had 
a Louse of your own, to have it look as your baby-house 
does? Your playthings are always being lost, and your - 
dolls have to wear each other’s clothes, and everything is in 
confusion. Just think how silly it would seem if Aunt 
Kate and I never finished anything we began: if Aunt 
Kate sewed with big stitches, and just made her work hang’ 
together, and said, ‘ Oh, that’s well enough!’ or if she half- 
painted her pictures and half-learned her songs, or if she 
eft her gioves and ribbons and jewelry on the floor, and 
pushed them under the bureau with her foot: wasn’t that 
what happened to your doll’s hat and some other thing 
yesterday afternoon? You think I am foolish to say suc} 
things, and that of course you will take better care of ev 
erything when you are older, and that it makes no differ- 
ence how you serve the dollies. But that is all a mistake 
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Do you think you will wake up some morning and find 
yourself careful and orderly ? No indeed! you must learn 
te be a little better every day; you are better or worse every 
night than you were in the morning, and I know you don’t 
mean to keep on growing worse. You must try every day 
to put things in their places, and to remember that one thing 
all done is better than ten things half-done. 

Tt is like fighting a battle ; you can’t give the army one 
blow and kill it; you must fight all the soldiers one by one, 
and this enemy sends his soldiers one at a time. If you 
conquer them as fast as you can while you are a little girl, 
these wicked little temptations, that make you say, ‘ Oh, 
that’s well enough,’ or ‘ By and by will do just as well,’ 
won’t come to trouble you after you are grown up. If yon 
try to do everything as well as you can now, by and by you 
will find that you have learned how, and that you cannot get 
your lessons, or weed your garden, or sew, or do anything in 
any way but the right way. You think it doesn’t make 
any difference if a little girl is careless; but it will be very 
bad for herself and for other people if she grows to be a 
careless woman, and nobody can believe her promises, — 
a woman who never finishes what she begins, and is never 
well dressed, and has only half good manners, only half. 
earned her lessons at school, and half-read her books. I 
hink nobody would wish to have much to do with her: 
don’t you?” 

“Why mamma!” said Miss Polly, very much surprised, 
“j{ forgot that I shall be the same kind of a grown-up gir 
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that I am a little girl, And I’m not going to spoil myself ; 
I am going to begin this very minute to be better.” 

** Don’t forget that the little soldiers come only one at a 
time,” said Aunt Kate, and Polly stopped to give her a 
kiss, though she was just then in a great hurry. She was 
very fond of her young aunty, and wished in her heart of 
hearts to be exactly like her. ‘‘ Everything that is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,’” said Aunt Kate, and sh 
kissed Polly twice. ‘I shall give you some more good 
proverbs next time I see you,” and Polly ran laughing up- 
stairs to her play-room, and soon had the doll’s parlor in 
perfect order. When she was poking her hidden treasures 
out from the cellar of the baby-house with Honora’s yard- 
stick, she found two little dolls whom she was devotedly 
fond of and had not seen for a week, but she hardly gave 
them a second look. I think she would have finished put- 
ting the whole house to rights, but after a while she found 
herself growing very sleepy. It seemed a very long morn-, 
ing although she had been so busy. So she laid herself 
down on the play-room sofa with the two china dolls in her 
hand and was asleep in a few minutes. 

My friend, Miss Polly, was a most remarkable dreamer 
and the family were usually diverted at breakfast with the 
astonishing adventures she had met with during the night. 
Her dolls were as quiet as anybody’s all day, but at night 
she insisted that they talked and behaved strangely. “ Don’t 
you think I ought to give Edward Alabama away ?” she 
asked one morning sorrowfully. ‘I dreamed that he swore 
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at my new little doll in the yellow dress, just like the boya 
in the street, and he has always been so good until now.” 

This time she dreamed that her best doll, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adora, called to her from the baby-house guest chamber, 
‘Are you sound asleep, Miss Half-done Polly ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said that young lady. , 

‘“‘] should like to be taken to walk before dinner.” 

So Polly took her in her arms, noticing with shame the 
one-sleeved Turkish jacket embroidered half way round, 
and the stockings that were no relation to each other; the 
boot on one foot and the slipper on the other, and the pet- 
ticoat and overskirt which did not belong together. She 
offered to stop and put on the doll’s best dress, but Mrs. 
Elizabeth said she was in a hurry. They went down the 
avenue, and just before they reached the gate Miss Polly 
heard a noise by a tall larch-tree, and went to see what the 
matter was. ‘Two robins were flying about in great distress, 
while three young ones lay upon the ground with their 
necks broken. She looked at the nest, or what was left of 
it. ‘* Why, what a silly house you had! I could build a 
better one myself; any one might know it would come to 
pieces. It’s only half-built, you foolish birds.” 

*“ You needn’t say anything Miss!” said the birds. 
* You do everything so well yourself, you know.” And the 
doll smiled, and Miss Polly walked in as dignified fashion 
as possible out of the gate and down the street. A littie 
way ahead she saw some boys standing around a cart tha 
was all broken up. They looked very odd; their faces 
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were dirty, and their clothes half-buttoned, and some had 
no jackets and some had no shoes. They were usually very 
neat boys. 

“«What is the matter?’” said one. “ The man only 
half-harnessed his horse and the cart ran against its heels 
and frightened it so it ran away. He is nearly killed they 
Bay.” 

Soon they came to a house where Miss Polly often went, 
and the best doll said she wished to go in to call, but they 
found everything in a sad condition. ‘There was no one in 
the parlor, which some one had begun to sweep, and then 
had gone off and left it all dusty ; and the vases and books 
and ornaments were all in confusion on the tables and 
chairs. 

“TJ heard last night that the Hallets were going to send 
away one of their servants. It must be the one who takes 
care of the parlors; she must be lazy, for it is nearly dinner- 
time.” 

‘‘When I went to bed last night,” said the best doll, 
“the furniture of my whole house was in a heap together, 
and the kitten slept upon my best dress.” 

** Nobody spoke to you,’ said Miss Polly, and she hur- 
ried across the hall and found the family in the dining- 
room at breakfast. They were only half-awake, and did 
not seem so glad to see their guests as usual, but one of the 
older children pushed up a chair and she sat down. ‘It is 
ulmost dinner-time,” said she; ‘‘ did n’t you know it?” 

‘‘Who cares!” said Mrs. Hallet, who had always been 
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po perfectly polite before, and Miss Polly did not answer, 
but tried to eat’one thing after another from the platefui 
they gave her, and nothing was good. “I believe that 
breakfast was only half-cooked,” said she, as she ran out, 
feeling very hungry and miserable. She found a lonely 
cent in her pocket and went into a shop for a stick of candy, 
but the woman only gave her half a one. 

“ It was a whole cent,” said Polly to herself, sorrowfully, 
as she came away. “You old doll, I am having a horrid 
walk with you, and I never shall go again. I am not going 
another step.” 

‘What is the use?” asked Mrs. Elizabeth Adora, in the 
most provoking way. ‘“‘ You know that you might as well 
go on as go back. You could only get half-way home.” 

‘“‘T have a great mind to throw you into the river,” said 
Miss Polly, much frightened and very angry. 

“ But you know I should only half-drown,” said the best 
doll. Miss Polly said to herself that even that would be 
better than nothing, and walked on. 

Saddest of all, she now began to have the toothache, and 
her feelings were too much for her. Her feet went slower 
and slower, and at last she had to sit down beside the road 
and hold her face with both hands. She saw a man coming 
toward her who proved to be Dr. Smith, the dentist. He 
was a very pleasant man, and he asked what the matter 
was, and looked at the little tooth and said: “ Ho! that 
bit of a thing? I have some pincers in my pocket, and 
{ll take care of it in a minute.” Poor Polly opened her 
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mouth and the doctor began to pull slowly and very hard 
* There, dear,” said he, ‘“*don’t scream any more; it’s all 
right;” but Polly felt it with her tongue. “ Oh, dear!” 
said she, “it isn’t out, and it aches worse. Do pull it 
all out.” But the doctor answered, as he walked away, 
«“ That ’s the way we pull them now.” 

It was lucky that Miss Polly Oliver was only dreaming, 
for she forgot this trouble immediately. And next she 
looked in at the door of a school-house, and saw the boys 
go to the blackboard and do half their sums, and sit down 
again, and the little girls knew half their arithmetic tables 
and the first half of the long geography words. “I don’t 
think this is so bad,” she thought, and then she wondered 
if by and by they wouldn’t wish they knew the whole of 
those lessons. 

“Is the world always going to be like this, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth? I wish you would tell me what is the matter with 
everybody to-day.” 

“JT should think it was very easy to see. Ifyou do not 
like having halves of things for an hour, how do you suppose 
we dolls like it all the time ?” 

** Dear,” said Miss Polly, ‘I have a lovely piece of blue 
silk at home, and some yellow lace. I have been thinking 
for ever so long that I would ask Honora to make you such 
a pretty dress.” 

“Oh yes,” said the best doll, “ you are very kind, but 
I have no idea of going home yet. I know where some buys 
are going to half-drown a few very nice Maltese kittens 
this afternoon, and I should like to be there. It is such fun. 
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you know, to see them thrown in, and swim back to land 
and splutter and then have to go in again.” 

“Oh, dear me!”’ cried Miss Polly, “I should just die, 
Oh, please don’t go to see that. I love kittens so dearly, 
and I will always do the whole of everything, if you will 
ynly let me go home.” 

‘‘Wake up, Miss Polly, it’s almost dinner-time,” said 
somebody, and she felt as if it were the first kind voice she 
had heard for a year. 

“ Oh, aunty!” said she, “I’m not going to be Half- 
done Polly another day. I’m going to have things all done 
I have had the most dreadful time.” | 

‘Tell me about it,” said Aunt Kate with a smile, while 
Polly lingered for a minute at the dolls’ house to give Mrs. 
Elizabeth Adora a sound whipping, but she looked so good- 
natured and so pretty, and the Turkish jacket was so morti- 
fying, that she changed her mind. The first thing she found 
to do was to eat her dinner, and every bit of that disap- 
peared, but whether it was because she was hungry, or on 
account of her talk with her mother, and the dream, I do 
not attempt to say. 

But a good many weeks have gone by and Miss Polly 
s growing to be a careful girl, and by the way she keeps 
on trying I think she means and is sure to be better still. 
We are none of us so good that it will harm us to be better, 
and so let us remember every day, as she does, the wicked 
little soldiers that come one by one, and that if we ara 
learning as fast as we can to do everything right, by anc 
»y we cannot do our work any other way. 


WOODCHUCKS. 


MOE and Nelly Abbot were brother and sister, and 
they were very fond of each other. There was no- 

: body else to be fond of except their father and 
mother, and Andrew, the man who helped to do the farm- 
work. ‘There were no people living near them, and the 
farm was a long distance from the village, so the children 
hardly ever went there except on pleasant Sundays and 
once in a great while on week-days. But they were not 
lonely, for Nelly liked to do the same things that Joe did; 
and if their mother wanted some apples sliced for drying, 
or some rags sewed together for the carpet she was making, 
Joe could help Nelly as handily as she could help him drop ' 
potatoes in the spring or pick them up in the fall. By and 
by Nelly’s work will be nearly all in-doors and Joe’s nearly 
all out-of-doors, but now it is very pleasant for them to 
work and play together. 

One day they were going through ‘‘the big field,” when 
their father shouted to them from the other side. It was 
aearly supver-time, and they were sorry to be stopped, for 
they were hurrying. But they turned and went acrosa 
toward Mr. Abbot, Joe saying on the way, — 
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“Tt’s no matter; we shouldn’t have had time enough, 
any way. Wecan go after supper just as well.” 

“ Where are you going ?”’ asked their father. 

‘We have finished our new squirrel-trap, and we were 
going over to set it in the oak-growth,” said Joe. 

“Since you’ve another fever for trapping, Ill tell you 
what I wish you would do. Do you see this?” and his 
father pointed with his foot to a place where some animal 
had been burrowing. 

“ Woodchucks ? ” asked the children. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Abbot. ‘ And if you will catch some 
of them it will be worth while. They ’re getting too thick, 
and they do a good deal of damage in the clover; and I 
saw they had been at work among the early peas, besides. 
There are three or four burrows on this slope. I ’ll pay 
you ten cents for every one you catch. You bring the dog 
and a spade and you can dig them out, if you have patience ; 
or you can set a steel-trap. I should think you might be 
about tired of the squirrel business by this time.” 

Joe eagerly asked if there would n’t be time that night. 
But his father said they had better wait until next day, as 
it looked like a thunder-shower. Then they went back to 
the house together. Andrew was splitting kindling-wood 
by the shed-door, and the children left their father and 
went to have a talk with him. They thought a great dea 
of Andrew. Joe climbed up to a beam on the inside of the 
shed, where there was a shelf, and took down a trap. 

* What are you after now?” asked Andrew. 
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“ Woodchucks,” said Joe, proudly. ‘“ Father wants them 
attended to right off. They ’re doing lots of mischief down 
in the field, he says. We were going over to the oaks to 
set that new squirrel-trap, but father wanted to see us 
about this, and then he said there was going to be a shower, 
and so we aren't going to bother about the squirrels to- 
night. The trap might get water-soaked, so it would n't 
go, and I don’t want it spoiled. We are going to hun 
up all the things we shall want in the morning. Where ’s 
Tiger?” 

‘‘Out under the wagon, gnawing a bone,” said Andrew. 
** Are you sure you won't be afraid of the woodchucks? 
They ’re pretty cross and they bite dreadfully ; so you had 
better be careful how you handle them, if you should hap- 
pen to see one.” 

“ You need n’t laugh at us,” said Nelly. ‘ You thought 
that we should be afraid of that big turtle down in the 
brook; but we brought him home, didn’t we? Do you 
think we had better set traps for the woodchucks or dig | 
them out?” | 

“Digging is as good a way as any,” said Andrew, chop- 
‘cing with all his might at a knotty pine stick. ‘They ’re 
shy of traps, and you don’t often meet one out walking. 
You naye to go to their houses for them. Sometimes they 
jig ever so far into the ground. They most always choose 
the side of a hill, and you can see paths where they walk. 
Sometimes in the fall I’ve seen their tracks in the field 
worn as smooth as the path out to the well there. You 
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can try digging, anyway; though I should n’t go further 
than a dozen feet into the side of the hill. Maybe you 
will find a nest with some young ones in it. You take 
Tiger and a couple of stout sticks, and he’ll pull them out, 
and you can knock them on the back of the head and kill 
them.” 

“Oh, but we mean to tame them!” said Nelly. ‘ We 
van, can’t we?” 

‘¢ Not much,” said Andrew. “ You will get more bitten 
fingers than the woodchucks will get good manners.” 

Then they went in to supper, and the children had a 
great deal to say about their plans. 

‘¢T remember when I was a little girl,” said Mrs. Abbot, 
‘‘that I was down in the clearing with my grandfather, and 
we came to some places where the ground was burrowed up, 
and I asked him what did it. ‘ Woo’chicks,’ says he. He 
always spoke very quick and short, grandfather did, and I 
thought he said ‘witches.’ So I told him:** Why, there 
aren't any. Mother said so.” You see I had been reading 
some stories about the witches in Salem. ‘I guess I know,’ 
says grandfather. ‘ No woo’chicks! Why, what made the 
burrows then?’ ‘ But they don’t live in burrows, any way,’ 
said I. ‘ They lived in houses, like other folks, and they all 
died a good while ago. They hung ’em, you see.’ I thought 
grandfather was wandering in his mind. He used to be 
sometimes, he got to be so old. He turned round to me and 
said, as cross as could be, ‘Now what are you a-talking 
about?’ ‘ Witches,’ said I. ‘ Well, I told you that was a 
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woodchuck’s hole,’ said grandfather, speaking slow; ‘ and 
don’t you try to be too knowing, mind ye!’ 

**T remember I did feel dreadfully ashamed,” said Mrs. 
Abbot. 

The farmer laughed heartily. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
Nelly here knows more about woodchucks than witches. I 
ope she does at any rate. I remember when I was a boy,” 
he went on, ‘“‘that I had five woodchucks at one time— 
kept them in a box. It was when we lived at the Corners. 
One day a boy who lived out on a farm came to school tell- 
ing great stories about his, and how tame they were, and 
nothing would do but I must have some too. I could hardly 
wait until Saturday afternoon to go up to his place and see 
them. I traded for two or three and I dug out two myself. 
I remember two or three of the boys and I went into what 
we used to call ‘ the river field,’ and we found some of their 
holes along on the side of a hill. We dug away at one for 
a few minutes, and then nothing would do but we must try 
another hole. Some of the boys said that sometimes they | 
had two waysin. I’ve thought of that woodchuck’s hole a 
good many times since, Andrew. People think they find a 
shorter way, and go and dig at the other end. It’s a great 
sight better to start in the right place and keep at it; and, 
if there ’s anything to find, you ’re more likely to come to it. 
People like to try new ways. 

“ The boy I was speaking of first let me have three wood- 
chucks, and I picked up some things round the house to give 
him. There was an old English arithmetic, that had be 
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.onged to my grandmother, and a grammar, seems to me, 
and the stuck of an old flint-lock pistol,—the barrel had 
burst, but you could snap it loud and sometimes it would 
strike fire. I know I felt very bad about that pistol after- 
ward and wanted to buy it back. I gave him some nails 
and considerable of a lump of loaf sugar besides. He 
bragged about that trade, and I heard of it. He thought 
it was smart to take me in, but I never forgot it. I was 
a good deal younger than he. I guess he did n’t get much 
learning out of the books. The grammar I forget about, 
but the arithmetic was about as old as the Ten Command- 
ments, and everything was reckoned for pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” 

Mrs. Abbot laughed. 

‘“¢T think it would be hard telling who did get the best of 
that bargain,” said she. 

“ Tell us about your woodchucks, father,” said Nelly. 

“T brought them home snarling in a box, and then I had 
them in a big tin squirrel-cage, and kept them out in the 
garden. ‘They used to eat bread, or most anything. ‘They 
like insects, too. I know I used to give them those great 
June beetles that tly round the room summer evenings after 
the lamp is lighted. One night I made a little fire under 
some willow-trees, and I should think I picked up nearly a 
pint. They live about willows, those June bugs do. My 
woodchucks lived well, I can tell you. One of them was 
the largest I ever saw. The end of them was that one 
morning I went out to see them, and they were all gone. 
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It most broke my heart. Father was walking round tha 
yard, and he looked surprised, and asked a lot of questions, 
and said he guessed they gnawed out in the night. I knew 
petter than that, and I said I knew the boy who !et ’em 
mt, and I’d fix him. But father said, laughing, ‘Oh, I 
would n’t bother. They gnawed out, most likely. Poor 
wild things! I hated to see them shut up. MHere’s a quar 
ter for you.’ I felt some better then; but I don’t know that 
anything ever made me feel worse than losing those wood- 
chucks. I should n’t wonder if father let ’°em out himself 
He never could bear to see anything ina cage. He was a 
sailor, your grandfather was, and used to be gone at sea 
months at a time; and when he came home he used to say 
there was nothing in all foreign parts looked so pleasant to 
him as when he saw the green grass growing in the fields at 
home; and if he happened to be at home in spring-time, 
when the leaves were coming out, he would be so pleased 
with them, and sit out-doors in the sun, looking round, most 
all day. He always said he worked hard enough aboard | 
ship to make up for being lazy ashore.” 

Joe and Nelly could hardly wait to eat their breakfast and 
do their work next morning, and then they marched off down 
jhe field. It was very early and the dew was heavy on the 
slover-heads. Down on the low land, at the other side of 
the field, the clover and buttereups and white-weed were in 
full bloom, and some places were clear yellow or white or 
red, and in others the colors were mixed together. The bees 
_ were already busy, and there were dozens of birds in the 
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air, and every now and then Joe and Nelly started a 
ground sparrow from its nest, or a bobolink fluttered up 
out of the grass as they went along, singing its best, for 
it was such a pleasant June morning. ‘There were a great 
many yellow-birds out, too, and they flew along close to the 
ground, as fast as they could go, dipping sometimes so that 
it seemed as if they would catch their feet in the clover, 
and then going higher for a few minutes. ‘They were in a 
yreat hurry, those yellow-birds. 

The children had brought the steel-trap and a stake for 
it, a spade and hoe, and a hatchet to cut the turf with, for 
Joe was hardly tall enough to push the heavy spade through 
the thick net-work of grass-roots. They each had a stick 
to knock the woodchucks over with, and a big tin pail; for 
Andrew had told them that you could drown them out some- 
times, like field-mice. Tiger trotted alongside, with an air 
of great responsibility. He was getting old and lazy ; still, 
when anything happened which excited him, he forgot his 
age and his weight and was very efficient. Joe and Nelly 
went to the little knoll where they had seen the burrows 
the day before, and, laying down their weapons, looked for 
the most promising hole. ‘Andrew says they are most 
always asleep, except when they come out to eat,” said 
Nelly. 

They chose a hole where there were fresh tracks pointing 
inward and began to dig. Nelly chopped the turf with her 
natchet and Joe pulled away the loose dirt with the hoe, 
sometimes using the spade for a while. Soon Tiger came 
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oy and smelt the woodchuck, and began tv bark and jump 
abeut, and that made the children hopeful; but after they 
had dug up five or six feet the burrow began to go deeper 
and they had harder work. They came to a place where 
they found some fresh clover-heads and one or two June 
bugs, and Nelly said, joyfully: ‘*Here’s the old fellow’s 
pantry. Now it can’t be much further.” When suddenly 
Tiger made a plunge and poked his head into the hole, pull 
ing the dirt out with his paws. All at once he yelped and 
backed, and the children saw that a creature about as large 
as a rabbit had its teeth in poor Tiger’s nose and was 
scratching him furiously. 

Nelly and Joe both jumped and went off a little way, 
while Tiger howled and shook his head, and the woodchuck 
squealed and held on gallantly. Once they separated for 
a moment, but the woodchuck flew at Tiger again, and 
then Joe took the club he had brought and killed him with 
two good blows. Tiger ran away yelping, but soon came 
back ; and when he found his enemy was dead he barked 
triumphantly, wagged his tail, and proceeded to shake the 
ereature until nothing was left but a forlorn bunch of brown 
fur, torn and bloody and covered with dirt. He marched 
off with this down the field. 

‘‘You ’re brave enough, now the woodchuck is dead!” 
suid Nelly. ‘You didn’t feel so grand when he had hold 
of you by the nose! ’ 

Nelly proposed that they should dig down a little deeper 
and see what kind of a place the woodchuck had for its 
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nest ; and they were much surprised to hear a noise afte 
they had cleared away the dirt a little, and soon founa 
there was another occupant. 

‘‘ I wish we could get him alive,” said Joe. 

Nelly pushed the spade down at the mouth of the hole, 
ind they had the prisoner safe. Tiger had disappeared and 
lid not come back, though they called him loud and long. 

‘‘ Tf we could only get him into the pail,” said Nelly, ** we 
could hold him down with the spade.” 

“ Of course,” said Joe. ‘ How you do think of things!” 
And they put the pail down and poked the hoe handle in 
at the burrow, and out jumped Mr. Woodchuck in great 
wrath. He must have been very stupid, or he might have 
pushed his way out through the soft earth at either side, 
but instead of this he went into the trap that was ready, 
and the children knew by the thud and the scratching that 
they had him safe, and turned the pail at once bottom up- 
ward. What a racket the creature made! 

‘¢'This won’t do,” said Joe. ‘* He can burrow right down 
into the loose dirt if he only thinks of it.” So they slipped 
the spade under, and righted the pail carefully. Joe held 
the spade down while Nelly ran over to the other side of the 
field where there were some ends of boards lying on the 
ground. She remembered that her father had been mend- 
ing the fence, and one of these pieces covered the pail and 
they tied it down with some strong twine which Joe had 
in his pocket, and started for home feeling grand enough. 
Mr. Abbot was surprised when they told him how success 
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tul they had been; and Joe overheard him tell Andrew 
that he had supposed they would be scared to death if they 
happened to see one, so he felt as if he had shown much 
courage, and he and Nelly pocketed their ten cents apiect 
with great pride. They put the woodchuck in an old squir 
zel-cage and left him under the hay-cart where Mr. Abbot 
went with them to see him. He sat up and chittered angrily 
and bit at the bars as if he didn’t like them at all. An- 
drew came up just then and crouched down to take a look 
with the rest. 

“They ’re very strong for such little animals,” said he. 
“ Their jaws are as strong as a turtle’s; I would n’t like to 
have that fellow bite me. I used to see them down in 
Maryland when I was in winter-quarters there in war-time ; 
they call them marmots, and they do a good deal of damage 
in summer, for they get into gardens and eat cabbages and 
,ettuce and such things. A fellow in my company bought 
one of an old woman and kept it in his tent. It was as 
tame as a kitten at first, and she said she fed it on bread 
and milk, but we used to give it most anything. It was 
always clever with me, and I used to play with it, and push 
it round any way, but once it bit right through a fellow’s 
boot. It had a light chain, a couple o’ yards long, and used 
to sleep about all the time. They say that a woodchuck 
sleeps right through the winter like a bear, but this one 
was caught when he was very young, the woman said.” 
_ The children tried to dig out more but were unsuccesstus, 
though they caught one in the steel-trap. Andrew skinned 
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it for them, and nailed the skin on the side of the barn ta 
drv. They meant to tan it with alum and borax, but no- 
body thought to buy any at the Corners until it was too 
late. So the skin is there yet, very much dried up. As 
for the live one in the squirrel-cage, he grew crosser and 
crosser, and when one day a big dog got him out of the 
cage somehow and shook him to death in half a minute, 
nobody was sorry, although the children talked a good deal 
about it, and always hated the butcher’s dog afterward. 
Mr. Abbot had made a good bargain for his calf, and he 
only laughed when he heard of the woodchuck’s death. anc 
would not scold the butcher or his dog at all. 

Nelly said, mournfully : “ Poor thing, we hated him be- 
cause he was a woodchuck and he could n’t help that ; ha 
wis made so. I’m glad I’m a girl, aren’t you, Joe?” 

“I'm glad I’m a boy,” said Joe, proudly. 


THE KITTEN’S GHOST. 


Fo=s9 HE kitten herself came to us in a strange way one 
£344 night when it was raining furiously. 

“What a noise the rose-bushes are making 
Seaihet the window,” said grandmamma, who was with us; 
and we all stopped to listen to the scratches and soft little 
knocks, the only noise except the rain, and the wind howling 
in the great elms around the house. 

“Hi! yi!” said my little brother, jumping up from the 
rug before the fire, ‘* I hear your rose-bush mewing.”’ 

So he opened the window, and, with a gust of wind and 
rain that made us shiver, there came in a very thin wet 
kitten. How could we think of anything but giving her — 
all the supper she could eat, and making a warm bed for 
her in the kitchen? It must be a small house and a selfish 
heart that will not take in such lodgers on a stormy night. 

But this kitten proved to be a naughty kitten, and such ¢ 
thief and prowler! The cook could not leave anything on 
the table and turn away for a minute but this wicked little 
cat would come forth from some hiding-place, and be caught 
with her head in the dish. She always seemed to be lying 
.n wait for a chance to steal. Strange to say, in spite of 
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these tricks of hers, it was very hard to be cross to her. She 
was either so subdued and sleepy, trying to hide away 
from her pursuers, after having done something abomina- 
ble; or, when she was visible, she sat by the fire looking 
so forlorn and pitiful and homely, that, when you were in 
a suitable frame of mind to kill any other cat, you could 
not, for the life of you, lift a finger to do anything but pat 
her. Then she would be so grateful, look so penitent and 
miserable, and purr a little with a voice so unused and rusty, 
that you were again her sworn friend and defender. That 
afternoon you would find her sleeping in your upper bureau 
drawer, which you had carelessly left open, snarled up in 
your ruffles and ribbons. Very likely she had been walking 
in muddy places, and your newest cravat was ruined forever 
by the print of a cat’s wet paw. Even in this grievance 
there was something which made you tender-hearted. She 
had been hooted from the kitchen; she remembered your 
kindness in the morning and had fled to your room for pro- 
tection. Sometimes she found her way into your room in 
the middle of the night, and waked you from a delightful 
dream with her cold nose against your cheek and that dole- 
ful purr sounding loud in your ears. 

After a time even I deserted her, after having been her 
preserver in many conspiracies against her life. ‘There waa 
scarcely a day when she did not break or steal something 
and after all high treasons she used to come to me in the 
oarlor, darting from under one piece of furniture to another 
anc finally getting near enough to spring into my lap and 
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lie there trembling, with her naughty little heart beating 
hard, as if she had been chased by wild dogs, which she 
certainly deserved to be. I used to feed her myself until 
she could hardly walk away from her saucer and fell asleep 
immediately ; but it was no use, for she would be thrown 
indignantly out of the window half an hour afterward fo1 
stealing. 

She was the oddest looking creature. There was just 
enough yellow mixed with her dark gray fur to make it 
look rusty, and as if it had been through the storms of years 
and was an old cat’s coat instead of a spring kitten’s. There 
were one or two spots of dingy white on her back, and a 
spot of yellow surrounding her left eye made it look very 
much larger than the other, and gave her the queerest ex- 
pression you can imagine. 

So, as the summer went on, my patience and pity became 
exhausted ; for, in addition to her other failings, she became 
afflicted with fits, which make the best of kittens undesira- 
ble. At last she made friends with the great watch-dog,’ 
and used to live in the kennel and share his dinner. He 
seemed to pity her and befriend her as his mistress had, 
There was some goodness and gratitude in the forlorn little 
creature, for one day the children saw her carry a half- 
fledged robin which she had caught, and lay it down before 
Dash, rubbing herself against his great paws most affection 
ately, while he looked much perplexed. Our other cats 
were both most respectable pussies and treated her with 
great disdain; and the shabby little pussy came into the 
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house less and less, and finally grew a little afraid of ua, 
scurrying away if we met her in the garden. She did not 
seem to grow a bit and I pitied her very much. 

Just at this time we had a new maid in the kitchen, 
a young Swedish girl, one of the kindest and most child. 
like persons I ever saw. She had come over with part 2f 
the Maine colony and had drifted away from them. 

“T say I not like that new place,” she toid me. ‘TI like 
to live in a house that are not builded yesterday. I see the 
house and the field are builded new and nobody know them, 
I shall be homesick there for my old Sweden.” 

One day I was coming in from the garden and saw Elsie 
sitting in the grass with the kitten cuddled in her arms in 
a most affectionate way. 

“Take care, Elsie!” said I. ** That is a wild kitten. 
She will scratch you.” 

‘* Oh no, Miss, she not scratch her Elsie. She love me. ‘ 
And after this you might see the two together very often. 
Mamma asked Elsie one day why she liked the kitten so 
much, and she said: — 

‘‘Oh, I think she are zhust like a kitty I have in old 
Sweden long ago. I think she know what I say in Swede 
talk.” 

For two or three weeks ‘ Kiesie,”’ as Elsie called her, be- 
haved with great propriety. It was really touching to see 
the pleasure they were to each other, and we all smiled te 
see how round and comfortable the little cat was growing te 
be. One of the servants who used to hate her more thax 
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any one else said to me that she wasn’t half so stupid as 
she used to be, and never lifted her paw to steal a thing. 

“Indeed, Miss, she may turn out to be our best mouser, 
after all, for I never saw a quicker kitten, though her nose 
is n’t sharp.” 

But after a while too much prosperity brought back her 
old spirit of daring and mischief, and she ventured into the 
dining-room, and, once in a while, into the parlor. At first 
she had never left her protector, but crept warily about, 
never venturing far from the hem of Elsie’s garments. Elsie 
would hold her in her lap of an afternoon, while she sat 
sewing and singing, and Kiesie was of a moral turn of mind 
in those days, and apparently enjoyed the psalms and hymns, 
As you walked by she would lazily open her eyes, and twitch 
the end of her tail a little faster, while her new mistress 
cheerfully droned out the tunes she had learned far away 
over the sea, sitting among her blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
cronies in the Swedish parish school. 

But this was all too good to last. One day Elsie came to 
mamma with much confusion of face and speech, to tell her 
that the beloved Kiesie had been stealing from a shelf, and 
had knocked down part of the best dinner-set. ‘She are 
all in such little pieces she cannot never be mended. I 
seold my Kiesie; I talk so loud that she very ’fraid and 
nave walk out far in the gardens.” There was no excuse ; 
aho had had a good dinner, and this was the beginning of 
many troubles. Soon Elsie no longer came with her grieved, 
biushing face to confess the kitten’s last ein. For her sake, 
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we endured a great deal of stealing and china-breaking ; but 
at last mamma said it must stop, and she gave the gardener’s 
little bov twenty-five cents, and a bag of proper size, and 
told him to catch Kiesie and drown her. I was looking out 
of my window a little later in the afternoon and saw him go 
down through tue meadow, and the children whispered to 
me at tea-time that Tom had been met coming from the 
river, and did he not go to drown the kitten? They had 
asked him, but he would not tell. 

To our great relief, Elsie did not seem to mourn at all, 
and even laughed one day, and said to the cook that the old 
cats had fine dinners now Kiesie was put away. ‘This was 
the end of her for a week or two, and then one night noth- 
ing could persuade my brother and sister to go to bed. I 
had noticed that they seemed very solemn and had great 
whispering all day, while just as soon as it was dark they 
kept close to me, begging me to sit with them, for it was 
so lonely now that mamma was away. One of my friends 
was staying with me, and while we were all sitting in the 
library, Ann came to say that it was time for the children 
to go to bed, and they refused to go. J asked them if they 
meant to sit up all night, but I soon stopped joking, for I 
saw by their faces that they were really afraid, and aftet 
some persuasion they told me what the matter was. 

‘‘We are afraid you will make fun of us,” said Jack 
“but it’s true. It’s her ghost, and it walked right over 
my bed last night, and sat down where the moon shone on 
the quilt, and stared at me with its horrid shiny eyes 
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Kitty saw it run along the hall, and oh! mamma would n’t 
make us stay alone ail night, or go to bed early and lie 
awake thinking every minute it will come.” 

“But what ghost is it?” said I. I could not imagine 
what had frightened them so, and the two scared little faces 
ooked at me imploringly. 

“ That awful little Kiesie,” said Jack. ‘ Elsie’s kitten, 
you know. She never was like any other cat. I know she 
was drowned, for Tom said to-day that he threw her right 
off the bridge, where the water is so deep.” 

“But you must have dreamed you saw her. Or wasn’t 
it one of the other cats?” 

‘*Do you suppose we don’t know Kiesie?” asked Jack, 
indignantly ; and finding them so sure about it, I said that 
Jack should sleep in my room, if he liked, and shut both 
doors tight, and I would sleep in his room with the door 
open between that and Kitty’s. They were quite willing to 
do this, and soon said good-night, after making me promise 
that I would come to bed early, and that Ann should stay 
with them until they went to sleep. 

“What do you suppose put such an idea into their 
heads?’ asked my friend, laughing, as they disappeared. 
« Who ever heard of a kitten’s ghost ?”’ 

“ Oh,” said I, ‘‘ they often tell each other frightful stories, 
and Jack is actually afraid of his shadow at night. He is 
as brave a boy as one would wish to see in the day-time.” 
And then we talked of other things, and I read aloud for 
s while, and to our surprise, it was nearly midnight when 
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we were ready at last to go upstairs. I looked in at the 
children to see if they were all right, and of course found 
them sleeping soundly, and looking as if their dreams were 
not of ghosts, but of something very pleasant. 

I went into Jack’s room next, the haunted chamber where 
I was to sleep, and I went to the east window to shut the 
blinds so that the sun could not shine in in the morning. 
When I turned round I saw with my own eyes, on the floor, 
in the square of moonlight that came through the other win- 
dow, — the kitten’s ghost ! 

Jack had told the truth; its eyes were shiny and they 
stared at me. I was just a little frightened, for a cat I 
knew to be alive would have startled me then. But the 
next minute I heard a croaking little mew that sounded 
very familiar, and the ghost came and rubbed itself affec- 
tionately against my foot. ‘ Kiesie!” said I, and I gave 
her a little push. But she did not vanish into thin air. 

So then I took her in my arms and marched bravely out 
through the house to Elsie’s room. ‘Do you know where 
this kitten came from?” said I. ‘I thought she was at 
the bottom of the river.” 

Elsie rubbed her sleepy eyes. ‘Oh, I know she are not 
drowned. Isosorry. I should tell long ago she come home 
to me, but I think I keep her hiding in my closet till soma 
Swede folks come I know, and [ give her to them. I was 
scared when I see she. I think she eat herself a door in the 
bag, and yoomp out to the land. I feel her so wet on my 
bed that same night, and I call out, ‘I hope you was dead. 
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[ think she are a spoorgie at first, and then she dry nerself all 
warm, and come and love me like she used. So I say, ‘ You 
shall not be sent to be dead again in that cold water, my 
Kiesie.’ I keep my door lock and I think no one know she 
are here, and sometimes I put her all day in a box I know 
in the stable-loft. She are bad cat. I shall say she is 
spoorgie; she know too much. I think she eated a door for 
herself out of my room like she come out of the bag in the 
river. She come right to me out of that cold water.” 

I laughed, and tossed Kiesie over on the bed, and sate 
good-night to Elsie, and went back to Jack’s room, where : 
slept in peace. Jack came in early in the morning, and wa 
had a grand laugh over the phantom, but his triumph was 
great, because I frankly owned that I was frightened. 

I went away for a visit soon after this, and when I care 
back one of the first pieces of news the children told ine 
was that Kiesie had stolen so much meat from the store- 
room one morning that she had died ina fit the same after- 
noon. “It happened very well,” said Jack. “We had 
nothing to do that day, and it was while the Ashtons were 
here, so we had a big funeral. We made Elsie walk in the 
procession, and she made six, with the three boys and K+tty 
ind me. Elsie did n’t care much; she said, ‘I think it are 
time she die.’ But we all made believe cry, and one of my 
old slates is put up for a head-stone. We have been wait- 
ing for you to come, to write the epitaph.” 

“It would n’t have made a bit of difference about her 
being so homely,” said Kitty, ‘‘ but you know she never was 
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going to be good for anything. Bridget says that kittens 
with noses like Kiesie’s never make good mousers.” 

“Tam so glad we are not like kittens,” said I, moralizing 
a little. ‘It is no use to tell them to try to grow up to be 
good mousers and valuable cats, but we can learn every day 
how to be better the next, and we can be useful and busy 
and have as many friends as we please.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jack. ‘* Did you say you brought us 
some cendy ?”’ 


THE PEPPER-OWL. 


ae) 


Ae Ls — that is the whole name of the story. And first 
ate you must hear about the Pepper-owl. He was 
made of silver, and thought a great deal of himself on that 
account. Patty’s father brought him home one afternoon, 
and stood him on the dinner-table beside his plate, and 
waited to see if the children would notice him. The Pep- 
per-owl expected attention, and began to feel cross because 
the children were hungry, and were so busy with their soup 
that they did not look beyond their own plates until they 
were empty, and did not stop eating for even one glance 
at him. ‘ They are so impolite to strangers, these people !’’ 
aaid he to himself ; but for all that, he kept his yellow eyes 
wide open, and his silver feathers glistened bravely. There 
was a tumbler near him, in which he could see himself, and 
that was a great pleasure. 

In a few minutes one of the children saw him and shouted, 
for she thought he was a new plaything. ‘Oh, please let 
me take that dear little fat silver bird!” said she, and all 
the children looked around until they saw him too. Now, 
eur friend the Pepper-owl was proud of his figure, and he 
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did not like to be called a little fat silver bird; but being 
polite as well as proud, he said nothing. Each of the chil- 
dren begged that he might be her own; but their father 
said he was not to be given away — he meant to keep him 
for himself. Then he showed them that the owl was not 
plaything at all; for he unscrewed his head, and holding 
it against the light, they saw that the top was full of littl 
holes, and the rest of the owl was hollow. 

‘“‘ He is meant to hold pepper,” said papa. 

“Can we take turns in having him stand beside our 
plates?” asked Nelly. 

‘‘T think he is too pretty for pepper,” said little Patty; 
and Kate asked if Bridget could not fill him with pepper 
at once, so that they might begin to use him that very day. 
** He will look so fine on the table!” said she; but Patty 
thought it would have been great fun to have kept him a 
day or two for a plaything. 

It was some time before he was brought back to the 
table, for Bridget and Nora looked at him in the kitchen, 
and by this time the Pepper-owl felt quite contented, and 
was sure he should like the family, they all thought he was 
s0 handsome. When he was brought back at last, Nelly 
had the first shake, because she was the oldest, and he sent 
wu generous shower into her plate. Papa said, ‘* Don’t shake 
him so hard, my dear; you know I don’t like your eating 
too much pepper ;” but it was not Nelly’s fault, it was the 
owl's. -*I might have known better,” said he to himself 
and when Kate had shaken him, and it came Patty's turn. 
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she could hardly see a grain of pepper fall on ner potato ; 
but she was glad, for she did not like anything that bit her 
tongue, and only wished to shake the owl because her sis- 
ters had done so, and she liked to do as they did. One does 
not like to be left out of any pleasure. 

After this, Nelly stood him just in front of her plate 
and could hardly eat her dinner, he was so beautiful. 

Now I will tell you about the Fluffy-owl. 

Only the week before this, all three of the children had 
spent an afternoon at the Natural History Rooms, and while 
the other girls had walked about with their father, little 
Patty had lingered a long time before a case of stuffed owls. 
She had never seen but one before, and that was in a shop- 
window when she was walking out one day with Nancy. 
Here there were brown owls with feather horns and brown 
owls without, and gray owls and white owls, large and small, — 
from the great Arctic owl down to one little fellow hardly 
larger than the Pepper-owl himself. He sat all by himself 
in the lower left-hand corner of the case, looking very lonely — 
and dismal, and his soft little gray feathers were almost like 
fur. Patty looked at him a long time by herself, and then 
she brought her father there to see the owl, and asked him 
to buy it; but papa said he could not buy any of the things 
in the cases, though perhaps he could find her just sueh + 
Fluffy-owl in a shop some day. Patty went back four o 
five times to look at the little bird once more, and wishec 
for him with all her heart; and, to tell you the truth, the 
Flutiy-owl knew it, and promised to make her a visit some 
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time; but she did not hear him. And the Pepper-owl alse 
knew when he came that Patty liked him, and said that 
he would call upon her that very night; but Patty did not 
hear that either. 

Now I will tell you a little more about Patty. 

Her two elder sisters, Nelly and Kate, were very apt to 
think that little Patty was too young to know a great deal ; 
put, in fact, she knew much more about some things than 
they did, just because she was young. 

That day when they were to go to the Natural History 
Rooms, they both thought she would be tired, and would 
not understand, and that it would be best to leave her at 
home with Nancy, who was taking all the care of them 
while their mamma was away. Kate said that Patty did 
not know anything about animals; but, though Patty could 
only read the very least little bit, she had used her ears in 
hearing Nancy read, and had used her eyes in seeing the 
pictures in books; so she had grown wiser than anybody 
suspected, and insisted upon going with them. Papa did 
not mind taking her, for she was a good little girl, and did 
not give him trouble ; so she went, and enjoyed herself very 
much. She had been there some time before she saw the 
Fluffy-owl on his perch, and as I have told you she liked 
nim, and pitied him so much that she could not help going 
yack four or five times to look at him. She felt that he 
liked to have her come back, and he did not look cross like 
the great owls in the case. She was almost sure he wag 


alive, though papa had told her all the birds were dead. 
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But the Fluffy-owl’s eyes were bright, and he seemed to 
look after her. 

Now the story begins to be about the Pepper-owl, the 
Fluffy-owl, and little Patty — all together. 

It was that very night after Pepper-owl had come. Patty 
had gone to bed, and Nancy had gone down-stairs. Soon 
after this the little girl heard something scratching at the 
window ; so she sat up in bed, and looked that way. There » 
was certainly something trying to get through the mosquito- 
bar, and in another minute it had torn a little hole, and was 
poking its head through the netting. At last it came flying 
across the room, and lit on the foot-board of the bed. It sat 
there, round and trig, and little Patty knew at once that it 
was the Fluffy-owl from the Natural History Rooms. 

“ You are very kind to come so far to see me, you dear ~ 
owl!” said Patty. 

‘*T have not been out before for several weeks,” said the 
Fluffy-owl ; “‘ and I assure you this is a great pleasure, only 
my wings are stiff. The people who dust left the case open | 
when they went away to-night, so I have escaped for a 
time; but I must be back before morning. It is a very 
stupid place sometimes, though, to be sure, one may learn a 
great deal in such fine society from all parts of the world.” 

** You poor thing,” said little Patty, “I have a great 
mind to keep you; I can shut you up in the garret of the 
baby-house in the day-time, and you can go where you 
please at night. I truly will not forget to feed you.” 

ot) 
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“ But that would be stealing me, you know,” said the 
Fluffy-owl. 

“I didn’t think of that,” said little Patty, who felt much 
ashamed. 

Now there was another scratching, and this time it was 
at the door which led from the hall into Patty’s room. It 
was not a minute before the door swung open a little way, 
and in marched the kitten, and after her something that 
glistened. It was the Pepper-owl. The kitten hurried 
across to the big chair where Nancy sat and sewed in the 
day-time, and after turning round and round on the cush- 
ion, she settled down and went to sleep. Patty laughed 
aloud, —it was such fun to see the Silver-owl walk along 
the floor. His legs were too short altogether, and so he 
moved slowly, and then he had to make three attempts to 
fly as high as the foot-board where the other owl sat. Fi- 
nally he succeeded, and perched himself beside the Fluffy- 
owl, who turned and shook claws with him, and then they 
kissed each other with affection. 

‘How nice that you know each other!” said Patty. 
“JT am so glad to see you both!” And here both her 
guests made an elegant bow, though the Pepper-owl’s claws 
slipped on the smooth, hard wood, and he nearly fell head- 
foremost. Some pepper shook down on the bed, and Patty 
and the other owl both sneezed twice; and after this the 
Fluffy-owl held up first one foot and then the other, and 
winked his eyes and ruffled up his feathers, until he was 
more like a ball than a bird. He looked softer and fluffier 
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than ever, and Patty asked him to fly down and let her 
zsmvoth him with her hand, which he kindly did. The 
Pepper-owl came down with a bounce, and told Patty she 
might smooth him too; but he could not fluff up his feathers 
at all, and he was sprinkled with grains of pepper, so she 
did n’t care to have him too near. 

“Dear Patty,” said the Fluffy-owl, “we both like you 
dearly, and we have come to play with you. Don’t you 
think it would be nicer if you were about as tall as we 
are?” 

“Tf you will make me grow tall again when you go 
away,’ said Patty; “for you know none of my clothes 
would fit me, though I could borrow from the dolls.” 

“That will be all right,” said the owls; and each took 
hold of one of her hands and pulled, and in a few minutes 
Patty was only three or four inches tall. And she saw 
some of the dolls’ clothes near by; so she dressed herself 
in them, and then she and the Pepper-owl and the Flufty- 
owl danced around the room together. The Pepper-owl 
was a clumsy creature, and the others laughed until they 
eould laugh no longer at his capers, though they were much 
troubled because he would persist in carelessly spilling his 
pepper, and they sneezed and sneezed until Patty had to 
hunt up one of the dolls’ pocket-handkerchiefs for herself, 
and one for the Fluffy-owl. 

** Now what shall we do?” asked the Pepper-owl. “ It 
thall be anything Patty chooses.” 

“‘ T always thought I should like to go to the place where 
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the white clouds live,” said Patty ; “and if one were just 
starting we could have a ride, you know.” 

‘That is too far,” said the Pepper-owl. ‘I could n’t fly 
there in a year.” 

*‘ And are the stars too far?” asked Patty. 

“‘'The stars are beyond the clouds,” said the Fluffy-owl, 
“only the great owls can fly so far as that. You must 
choose some nearer place.” 

“ Suppose we go to see the dolls in the baby-house,” said 
Patty; ‘you know I am just the right size, and it will be 
such fun!’’ So they all went to the baby-house door and 
knocked. Black Dinah, the kitchen doll, came at once, and 
was very glad to see them. She had on her new bright 
turban, which Patty had given her the day before. She 
said the ladies were at home, and had been wishing some- 
body would come in. Before they went upstairs to the par- 
lor, Patty showed the owls her baby-house kitchen and the 
cellar where the provisions were kept. It seemed funny to 
Patty to be going up the baby-house staircase herself, and 
to be just the right height to take hold of the railing ; and 
the steps were just high enough, too. The owls hopped up 
after her with both feet at once, and followed her into the 
parlor, where all the dolls sat with their very best dresses 
on. ‘ That is the reason their best clothes wear out s 
soon,” thought Patty; “‘they wear them at night.” Bu: 
she didn’t say anything, for they looked so pretty, and 3: 
would not have been polite to have scolded them before the 
owls. 
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The owls perched themselves on two little ottomans 
which Patty had made out of small blocks of wood, with 
blue paper pasted on; they said they preferred them to 
chairs. The dolls evidently thought the Pepper-owl very 
handsome; and, indeed, he did shine gallantly, and his eyes 
seemed to grow larger and larger. The Fluffy-owl puffed 
up his feathers several times and settled them again, and 
the dolls thought it was very funny, and did not hesitate 
so say that they were the most interesting visitors who had 
ever been in the baby-house. 

Patty now thought that it would be best for her to go 
upstairs to see two of the dolls who had been taken very ill 
with scarlet fever the day before, and asked her favorite 
doll Bessie to go with her. It was so nice to walk upstairs 
arm-in-arm with Bessie, and they stopped and kissed each 
other half-way, and gave each other such a hug! Bessie 
said she wished Patty might never grow large again, and 
that they could always live together ; and our friend herself 
thought it would be pleasant. She had never known what, 
a nice place the baby-house was. The sick dollies seemed 
to be much better; in fact, when Patty pulled off the bits of 
red silk she had tied over their faces to show what the mat- 
ter was, they looked as well as ever. She had been kept in 
bed a long time when she had the scarlet fever, so she had 
to say no to the dolls when they wished to be dressed and 
to go down to see the owls. Bessie and Patty had a long 
talk before they went back to the parlor, sitting by them- 
seives on the stairs, and when they went in, the other dolls 
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had pulled a table to the middle of the floor, and all sat 
round; the owls, however, being still perched on the otto- 
mans, which they thought very comfortable. The dolls had 
been trying to teach them to play dominoes, as they had 
had a present of a new box just the right size, and hardly 
larger than Patty’s thumb before she had grown small. 
But the owls were dreadfully stupid, and could not be made 
to learn; so one of the dolls proposed that they should 
all sit round the fire and tell stories. ‘There was a beautiful 
fire in the little grate, made of bits of real coal, and a great 
deal of red tinsel which had come off a card of pearl but- 
tons ; and though this was in summer, the dolls always kept 
the fire burning, and did not feel too warm. 

The dolls passed round some candy which Patty had left 
in the baby-house closet the day before; but the pieces were 
hard, and altogether too large. Patty said to herself that 
she must always have something for the dolls to give their 
friends who came to see them at night; they must have 
felt badly to have nothing to offer their guests. But Patty 
never had known before that they were not sound agleep 
all night like herself. . 

The Pepper-owl was now requested to tell a story. So 
he said he only knew one, and he should like to tell it very 
much. It was about seven kittens; and, first, they should 
hear an interesting story about each little kitten separately 
and then there was a nice long story about all the family 
together. 

“ Don’t you know a shorter story?” asked the other owl. 
‘‘23 we cannot stay much longer — at least I cannot.” 
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Strange to say, the Pepper-owl was very angry, and 
would not tell any story at all; and all the dolls tried to 
persuade him to change his mind, and even asked him to tell 
about the seven kittens; but he looked cross, and was cer- 
tainly disobliging, though one of the dolls, whose name was 
Adeline, made up this little poem, hoping it would please 
him, which it luckily did :— 


“ Tell me about the kittens, love! 
I long to hear you speak. 
Oh, tell me everything you know! 
Unclose that silver beak. 


“Oh, do not look so sad, my dear! 
And cease that dismal scowl : 
Smile gently with your yellow eyes,. 
My useful Pepper-owl !” 

After this, I have no doubt that he would have told the 
story ; but the Fluffy-owl said it was time for him to go 
home. Patty and her doll Bessie were very sorry to say 
good-by, though they could see each other in the morning. 
They had been sitting on the baby-house sofa, holding 
each other’s hand, and had grown much fonder of each other 
than ever they had been before. 

All the dolls urged their visitors to stay longer; but as 
they could not do that, they promised to come again very 
goon. 

Before the owls could go away, they had to pull Patty up 
again, and make her tall; but this was not much trouble, 
First, they stood on a book which had fallen on the floor 
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and pulled from that; next, they mounted a cricket, and 
next a chair, and afterward the bed. They made her a 
little taller than she had been in the first place, and sevy- 
eral people said, during the next week, ‘* How fast Patty 
grows !”’ 

The Fluffy-owl went out through the hole in the mos- — 
quito-bar, and pulled it together afterward so that nobody 
would know there had been a hole. The Pepper-owl stood 
on the window-sill, and said, ‘*‘ Good-night — come again!” 
in the most good-natured way. That was one good thing 
about the Pepper-owl — his fits of anger were very short, 
and he was always sorry afterward. Perhaps it was the 
pepper which made him lose his temper, poor thing! He 
waked the kitten, for she had to show him the way to and 
from the dining-room. You know he had only coms to 
Patty’s house that day. 

In the morning it was Patty’s turn tu have the Pepper- 
owl stand beside her plate, and she told him softly that she 
wished he would come upstairs again and tell her that story 
about the seven kittens. He looked very stupid, and said 
nothing ; but the light was shining in his eyes, and owls 
do not like that. Patty thought it would be nicer to have 
Fluffy-owl, and was just going to tell her father so; but 
she remembered it would be likely to hurt Pepper-owss 
feelings. I dare say our friends will go calling again son-« 
bight, and if they do, of course I shall tell you about it 
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THAT a delightful place the beach is! There’s al 
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ways something for one to do. It is as pleasant 


J in fine weather as any place can be, and when it 
rains, there are all one’s shells and stones to look over and 
get ready for packing. I always thought it so strange, and 
I dare say you do, that the fishermen’s children never seemed 
‘any happier than the small persons like myself who were 
doomed to live inland. 

This day was very bright and sunny, and the time was 
just after breakfast. The people from the hotel were walk- 
ing on the sands, for it was dead low water. The ladies 
walked slowly back and forth talking to each other, or some 
of their gentlemen friends, and Jack’s father and mother and 
Kitty’s father and mother had gone out in a sail boat. 

Jack and Kitty were the only children at the hotel just 
then, except three or four small babies, whom they looked 
back upon, from the advanced ages of eight and seven years, 
with great contempt. To be sure, Jack would have pre- 
ferred a boy to play with, and Kitty a girl, but they only 
had each other; and though on some points they didn’t 
sympathize, — especially on the doll question, — they made 
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the best of each other, and got along very well. This morn. 
ing they were not particularly happy, for they had hoved te 
go out sailing ; but the first thing they knew, there was the 
boat full of people quite far out from the land, and they 
were away down the beach, so shouting would do no good. 

‘* Dear me,” said Jack ; ‘now, if we’d only been going | 
the other way we should have seen them.” Kitty gave a 
great sigh. 

‘‘ What shall we do while they ’re gone?” said she 
“let ’s go in wading in the little ponds, and see who will dare 
to go in deepest.” 

Jack said that would n’t do, for he had on his very best 
trousers, the last of his play-clothes having been wofully 
soaked and torn the day before. ‘* You see,” said he, “ all 
ray other clothes are spoilt and being washed, and if I get 
these wet, Bridget will put me to bed, and it’s so pleasant 
to-day: but, I say! we’ll go to the biggest-pond and sit on 
the rocks, and sail boats.” 

Kitty said * Yes,” and they started off in different direc- 
tions for chips. But they had all gone sailing by themselves, 
I think, for all that could be found was one old shingle. 
That was just the thing; and the next part of the business 
was to make a sail, and to load the vessel. 

Nothing could be thought of for the sailcloth but Jack’s 
nandkerchief, and that was fastened to the masts, which 
were two dead sticks of some plant which Kitty brought 
from the edge of the marshes. Iam sorry to say that the 
way they were fastened in was by being stuck through the 
corners. 
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It’s astonishing how children will abuse their handker- 
chiefs, but what could they do without them? ‘Think of a 
small girl at housekeeping under the lilac-bushes, with a 
large and troublesome family of dolls, and think of the as 
sistance that little square of linen can be to her. It cleans 
the bits of crockery, and is the table-cloth, and wipes tlie 
dishes after the mud dinner is disposed of. It covers aa 
much as it can of the children, while they take their after- 
noon nap on the cunning grass bed with the lilac-leaf pil- 
low. It makes a carpet whereon Miss Susan Anna Mary, 
_ the best doll, sits in state, to receive calls in her burdock- 
burr chair. If the little mistress falls down and hurts her- 
self, the handkerchief wipes her eyes; if you call her to 
the window to give her candy or gingerbread for her part 
of the dinner-party she is giving, it is the little handkerchief 
that she holds up by the corners. 

Well, the ship was ready and the wind was fair, and 
then the question was, what the freight should be to the 
foreign country, where Kitty would soon run to wait for it. 

“ Kitty,” said Jack, “got anything in your pocket? 
This is such a good boat, and it’s no fun to send stones; 
they ’re so heavy too. There’s nothing in my pockets, or 
I’d put a cargo on; you see, this is wide, and things can’t 
lose off.” 

Do vou wish me to tell you why Jack had nothing in his 
pockets ? They were all sewed up except one for his hand 
kerchief, because Bridget had found his trousers pockets full 
of crabs one day not long before. These crabs were broken 
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to pieces and the trousers were ruined; it was a most un- 
pleasant handful that she took out when she was getting 
his clothes ready to be washed. 

Kitty, always obliging, sat down on the rock by him, and 
began investigations. One shiny mussel shell; a piece of 
a biscuit that she had saved from lunch the day before; a | 
smooth bit of bone she had picked up that morning; and 
last of all some buttons. 

“ Oh,” said Jack, “ what a nice girl you are, Kitty! Let’s 
take the buttons, and we’ll say which will be sailors and 
which be captain. There! this button may be captain of 
the ship; isn’t he a beauty?” 

“Oh,” said Kitty, “ but I don’t like to put that one on. 
I know you make splendid boats, Jacky, and they hardly 
ever tip over; but that belonged to my best white suit, and 
if I should lose it, I know mamma would be angry. I took 
it out of Ann’s basket this morning. ‘The others Ann gave 
me herself for dolls’ dresses, and they ’re all homely except 
the blue one, and I would n’t mind if they were lost.” 

“Oh my!” said Jack; ‘if you are n’t just like all the 
girls: they’re so afraid of everything.” 

Kitty did n’t say a word, but laid the buttons down on 
the rock. And a little pearl one rolled into the water 
directly, as if it thought that it would get there sooner or 
later, and it felt it might as well have it over with. There 
were eight when that had gone, and four of these Kitty put 
carefully back in her pocket, having suddenly recollected 
(to Jack’s great displeasure) that they were Ann’s own, 
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and she had only borrowed them to play jackstones with. 
So there were only four left,— the great shiny pearl one, 
and a pretty blue one with little gilt flowers painted on it 
and a gilt rim, a common, old-fashioned bone button, and 
a white porcelain one. Of course the last two were common 
sailors, and the pearl button was captain. The blue one 
was his wife, and they were going for pleasure to a delight 
ful country where oranges grow. Kitty thought it was a 
great pity the little one had rolled into the water, for it 
would have made such a nice son for the captain. But Jack 
said no; he should have been cabin boy, for one must 
have more sailors than passengers. ‘ But,” said he, * we 
can play that all the rest are down in the cabin.” 

Then the ship was carefully launched, and the crew and 
the captain’s wife went on board, and Kitty ran to the great 
warm dry rock on the other side. The handkerchief made 
a very good sail; the wind was right, and the ship very 
steady, so away it went, rather slowly to be sure, across 
the water. | 

But the pond was quite wide, and waiting was hard work. 
Kitty had just proposed that when it got into port they 
should go down to the fish-houses, when Jack exclaimed, 
‘Oh see, Kitty! there’s the boat coming back for some- 
hing. Now let’s hurry and see what it is; and maybe, if 
we get it, they will take us in after all.” 

“No” said Kitty; “for don’t you see how full the boat 
is? 9 


Jack’s face lengthened a bit, but he answered, ‘ Never 
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mind; let’s go and see them; and this boat won’t more 
than have gone across by the time we come back.” 

So off they ran, and when they got down to the landing 
place they found that a young lady had been dizzy, and 
they had brought her in. Jack and Kitty said nothing, 
but their wistful faces showed very plainly what they 
wished to say; and when one of the fishermen, with whom 
they were very intimate, suggested that “the children 
would n’t take more room than she,” Jack’s father smiled, 
and Kitty’s nodded, and the fisherman took them in his 
arms, waded back again, and put them down on the seat. 
The two little things looked very happy, and the boat went 
dancing up and down, up and down, over the green waves. 
Soon they were far ont, and the boat had stopped, and 
Jack actually held the end of a very long fishing-line, and 
very soon a fat little fish was so kind as to take hold of the 
other end and be drawn up into the boat. How Jack’s 
eyes danced! and if he had stood up he would have looked 
an inch taller, I know. Kitty paddled in the water, and 
snatched at some bits of weed that went floating by, and 
sang a little. After a while she went to sleep, and flocks of 
birds went over them, and shoals of fishes under them, and 
the sail was hoisted again to carry them out among th 
islands; the morning went very fast, and the sun went far 
up in the sky. : 

And what had become of the other boat with the hand 
xerchief sail and the button crew, which was going so slowly 
across the tide pool all by itself? I’ tell you. 
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The children had gone away down the sands, so the cup- 
tain said to his wife and the sailors: ‘* Now they shall see! 
Here comes a wind, and we will be in port before they have 
turned to come back.’”’ The breeze did come, and the shi}: 
was almost lost. It nearly turned over; and the captain's 
wife, who was the roundest, rolled to the very edge. When 
the gale had passed, the ship was going sideways, rather 
faster than before. It’s a very good ship that will do that! 

They went floating on and on, but the children didn’t 
come, and the voyage grew tedious ; but at last came a hor- 
rible gale, and they struck the shore, and the wave went 
back, and the ship with it ; but the buttons were all left on 
the sand. ‘ Now,” said the captain to his wife, who was 
very wet and very frightened, just as you would have been, 
“we are shipwrecked, my dear.’”’ And they all felt very 
melancholy, and the salt tears in their eyes glistened, but 
soon dried up. 

“Oh,” said the Pearl Captain, “I wish I were back on 
Kitty’s dress, sewed on very tight, and the button-hole 
round me! One feels very safe, and I have seen a great 
deal of the world so. Why, I’ve been to two dancing- 
schools and a party, and I once spent a week in the coun- 
try. That’s how I happened to be taken off and prt here: 
now they will forget us, and I shall never have a house any 
more, and never go anywhere again.” 

“My dear,’ said his wife, who, in spite of their short 
acquaintance, had become very fond of him, though no one 
knows how tender they might have been all the night be 
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fore in Kitty’s pocket,‘ my dear, how could any one 
forget such a handsome button as you; they will soon be 
back, and, to make the time shorter, teil 1ne more of youn 
life, and particularly what happened to you that day in the 
country, after which you had to be taken off; and what be- 
came of your house afterwards,” —she meant the button | 
hole, youknow. ‘I have a story about myself to tell.” 

“Certainly,” said the Pearl Button. ‘Ill be most happy 
to tell my story, but it shall be short; so you can tell us all 
that has ever happened to you, which must be a great deal ; 
you are very beautiful. I came from over seas, from 
England; and a dozen like me cost a great deal. I was 
bought for a pique suit of Kitty’s, and it was one of her 
best dresses, and very nicely trimmed. It used to go 
around the city more than any other dress she had, for a 
time; but dirt sticks to everything, and we had to be 
washed, and then were only second best. One day, the 
first of this summer, Kitty’s mamma was invited to spend a 
week in the country; Kitty was taken and so was I, and 
the morning after we got there I was put on; and Kitty 
found another horrid little child, and what should they do 
but go out in the fields and tumble into some soft, black 
mud. So the beautiful white pique was ruined, and I and 
the rest of the buttons, and the trimming and hooks and 
eyes, were cut off. Since then I have been doing nothing 
in Ann’s work-basket, waiting for the new dress to be fin 
whed, until yesterday. Now I won’t tell any more, though 
pome very interesting things have happened to me, until I 
have heard the story you have to tell. 
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And the Blue and Gold Captain’s Wife said: — 

“JT am a French button of very listinguished family. I 
know I was made for the best ball dress of some grand 
lady’? — blue button, there’s a fib to start on! you know 
you ’re only thirty cents a dozen! —*“ but how different 
life IT have had. I never was even put on a card; I fel 
into a box of very common buttons through the careless 
ness of a boy ; and when I got to America a clerk saw me, 
and had no more sense than to suppose I was an odd one in 
the cheap box, and not a bit better than they; so he threw 
me on the floor. How little he knew whom he was treat. 
ing so! Nobody saw me until the next morning, when the 
shop was swept, and then a woman picked me up from the 
dirt thrown out on the sidewalk, and all that day I stayed 
in her horrid dark pocket, and it was worse than the com- 
mon buttons. There was an old purse there, so flat I know 
there was nothing in it, anda handkerchief with a great darn 
in the side next me. All day the woman was doing some 
kind of work at a table, only at noon she stopped and ate: 
some dinner; but there must have been very little, for she 
was only a minute or two. At night, she went a long 
way through the streets home; and when she got there, 
first I heard her kiss some one, and then she took me out 
of her pocket. It was so dark at first I could n’t see, and 
when I got used to it, my dear captain, I was so miserable! 
It was a little bit of a room, and opened into another where 
there wasa bed. It was not a grand place at all, such as 


I wished to be in, and I was in a little girl’s lap on such a 
u 
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cheap dress. There was a doll in the lap too, —a common 
rag-baby. 

‘“‘The woman said, ‘ Wait, Jenny, till I light the lamp, 

nd you shall see what itis. I thought you might like it 
to put with your others. It’s a very handsome button, I 
think. Have you been very lonely, and are you much tired, 
dear?’ | 

“The child said ‘No,’ rather quietly, as if she didn’t 
mean it, but hardly liked to say anything else; and the 
mother said, ‘I’m sorry, Jenny. I’m not to be away all 
day again, though.’ They both had very pleasant voices, 
and then the lamp burned brightly, and the kitten got down 
off the window-ledge and rubbed herself against the woman, 
mewing. | 

“«¢ Yes, pussy,’ said she ; and soon one could hear the little 
cat purring over a saucer in the corner. 

“* Well,’ said I to myself, ‘if these people are so kind to 
her, they may have good taste too, and see how beautiful I 
am;’ and I wasn’t disappointed. The mother brought the 
lamp, and the child said as much as heart could wish; so 
I was quite happy. ‘Then the mother put the lamp on the 
aupper-table, and came again to Jenny and took her in her 
arms. I could see that she was a little cripple, and her limbs 
were useless. But you never would have thought it, if you 
oly saw the bright little face, though it was rather pale 
end thin. I don’t wonder at that, if they never had any 
more to eat than I saw that night. 

‘‘T was laid on the table at the side of her plate, and 
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when she had finished, she said, ‘ Now the blue button must 
go to sleep.’ So I was put on the window-ledge, near her 
bed, and the wind thatcame in all night was frightful. Iwas 
nearly blown down, and | know it would have cracked me. 

* The little girl took me from there the first thing in the 
morning; and when she was sitting again in her chair in the 
other room, and her mother had gone away until noon, and 
the doll was in her lap, she took me out of her pocket, where 
I was very tired of staying, and laid me on the window sill, 
where the kitten was sitting in the sun. Then she puta 
handful of buttons by me, and arranged them side by side 
half across the window, and I must say I have been in better 
company, though some were not so very bad looking, and, 
poor things, they were made homely, and it was not their 
fault. And the sun shone in so pleasantly, and I glistened, 
and felt very good-natured. ‘The little girl said, ‘ Ah, my 
pretty blue button is queen of them all !’ then I was prouder 
taan ever. I said to myself, ‘I would like to live with her 
always, for perhaps the fashion doesn’t change with her, , 
and I should never be thrown away.’ Well, Pearl Captain, 
my dear, if I had had my wish granted I never should have 
met you! 

“ Jenny played with us an hour or so, and we walked 
round the window-sill, first one at a time, taking very long 
steps, and then she placed us two and two; | first, with a 
silvery one. Then she made a necklace of us, and then 
counted us, and tried to play jack-stones; but some ill- 
aatured old things rolled away from her, and as she could n’t 
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get them again, she gave that up, and made a pin of me for 
her doll’s collar. She played with me every way she could 
shink of, and said once, ‘ You dear button, you’re so very 
good to play with; but I wish you had little feet, and could 
get me a drink of water.’ 

‘Soon a woman came in and got the water, and gave he1 
an orange beside, talking very kindly all the time. Jenny 
was so pleased. It was so warm that the lady opened the 
window; and while the child was eating the orange, the 
kitten jumped out and ran away down the street. The first 
Jenny saw of it all was the poor little cat trying hard to 
get home, with a cross-looking dog running after her. She 
never could, but for a boy who chased him away. He took 
the frightened kitten in his arms, and came knocking at the 
door. Jenny’s visitor let him in, and Jenny was half crying 
with fright, for pussy was her very greatest treasure. ‘* Dear 
Joe,’ said she, ‘you were real good;’ and the little thing 
began to cry so hard. Only think, my friends, of any one 
being as fond as that of a kitten who knows no better than 
to roll one about on the floor with her paws! But then the 
little girl didn’t know that cats were not perfectly polite to 
buttons ; and it was so sad for her to sit, day after day, and 
make the old buttons go in procession back and forth on the 
window-sill, and want a drink of water, and wish for her 
mother, and that she were strong, like the other children. 
The doll was always there, I suppose; but she would n’t 
mew, and lick one’s face when one hugged her; and it wag 
good to have something alive in the room except the flies. 
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‘‘ Jenny looked up as soon as she could speak, and said, 
‘ Joe, would you like to have my doll? You’ve been very 
good to my kitty.’ 

*©*¢ No, Jenny, I don’t want you to give me anything just 
for that; and I would n’t take away your doll for anything 
What could I do with it, you know? Boys don’t have 
dolls, and I have n’t any sister.’ 

*«¢ Then I have n’t anything to give you except my pretty 
new button, and you must take that. It’s not because | 
want to pay you, but I like you. It’s only a little thing, 
but it’s all I have that’s nice enough. There’s one off your 
shirt now, up by the throat. Mrs. Burt, would you please 
sew it on for him? ‘There’s mother’s basket on the shelf.’ 

*‘]t was a very homely shirt, and I had half a mind to 
tumble down into a crack of the floor; but I was afraid it 
might break me, and then very likely I could n’t be got out 
again. Jenny saw me go out of the door, and down the 
street, with a very sad face. It wasn’t often she had such a 
beautiful plaything as I was; and I wonder what that doll 
did for lack of a pin, and who was queen of the buttons 
who lived on the window-sill. Do you think! that boy ran 
down an alley, and helped two others, worse looking than 
1e was, to hang a poor, thin old cat they had caught in the 
street. That was funny, wasn’t it, when he had taken s 
much pains to take Jenny’s kitten away from the dog? | 
suppose he liked her; I’m sure I did, poor little thing! 
Pretty soon the shirt was worn out, and I, being sewed on 
much firmer than there was any need of, had to go with it 
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into a bag of rags, and, after a while, to a paper-mill; and 
there Anu’s cousin cut me off, and gave me to her, with a 
great handful of others ; and there I’ve been ever since. That 
homely bone button has a very interesting story, my dear 
and I don’t see the children. Come, Bone Button !” 

‘‘ Bother !”’ said the old sailor. ‘I’m not going to tell 
any story. You would n’t understand it if I did; my eyes 
are all full of sand, and I’m half-baked to death with this 
abominable sun.” 

‘**So are we,” said the Captain. ‘My wife’s complexion 
is positively ruined. Can’t you do your part to make the 
time seem alittle shorter? See here: if you den’t, you shall 
be hung for mutiny.” 

“I'd like to know what you’ve got to hang me to!” said 
the Bone Button. ‘ Let me alone!” | 

“ Porcelain is promoted to be first mate,” said the Cap- 
tain, “and will now tell his story.” 

“No, no! don’t let him, and I’ll never be cross again; 
but I’m so old, and know so many stories, I can’t tell which 
one is best. I have been a very noted button in my day.” 

‘* Oh,” said the Captain’s Wife, “tell that splendid one 
you told yesterday in the basket, about your belonging to a 
‘ailor who had been shipwrecked like us, and was with a lot 
vf people in a boat: and the boat was too full; so this good 
nan said, ‘ Farewell! tell mother how I died !’ and jumped 
right overboard; and the boat was light enough, and went 
en safely. So, finally they met a ship, and got safe to land 
You were on his shirt, weren’t you? Tell us all about it.’ 
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* Dear, dear!” said the sailor ; “ can’t you see a hole ina 
adder, ma’am? ‘That was a story I heard a boy read out 
of a story newspaper ; and I'll warrant he didn’t cry either, 
as you and the other lady buttons did in Ann’s basket. 
But then you thought it was true, and he didn’t. Do you 
suppose I’d be here now if I had been sewed on a man’s 
shirt who drowned himself, and all that he had on, in the 
middle of the China Sea? I’m a very old button, as you 
can see by my looks, and I have really forgotten what hap- 
pened to me when I was very young,—I’ve learned so 
much since. I belonged for twenty years to an old maid, 
who kept an infant school. I may as well tell the truth, and 
say we kept it together, for she never could have taught 
arithmetic without me. But the really valuable people in 
the world are very apt to be forgotten ; and if you were to 
ask any of those dozens of people who went there, ‘Who 
first taught you to add?’ they would never think of the ten 
old buttons who lived so long in Miss Cram’s table-drawer, 
in the little front room of the dark old house in High Street. 
Well, you see, I was made for higher duties in the world: 
than keeping two pieces of cloth together, and being choked 
by a button-hole. 

_ And then, too, the amount of learning that I have! 

I’ve always found that I knew a dozen times as much as 
any button I ever met with. If I’d always been used tc 
fasten things with, instead of being a noted professor of 
mathematics, I never should have known whether two and 
two were four or forty; and I’m sure I should always have 
thought the world was flat. 
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“In the morning, after the first class in reading, I and 
the nine other lady and gentlemen professors were take out 
and laid on the table for the benefit of the first class in 
arithmetic; and Miss Cram would say, for instance, ‘ Anna, 
if you have two books, and I take away one, how many 
would you have left ?’ 

“ Perhaps Anna might chance to be a child of fine intel- 
lect, and, remembering previous lessons, give the right 
answer. 

“©¢ Kila! take your thumb out of your mouth. Take one 
from two; how many are left ?’ 

“Tn this case, very likely, the thumb would go back again 
directly ; and then how I would have to work ! 

“<«Killa, do you see these buttons? How many are 
there ?’ | 

BEY DO: 

‘© * Now, I take one away, and how many are left ? 

“6¢ One.’ 

«One from two; how many?’ 

“ And then ” — Here interrupts the Captain : — 

“ First Mate, no doubt you were a very fine professor of 
mathematics in one of the best institutions in the country 
but can’t you be a little more brief, or don’t you know any 
thing more entertaining than Miss Cram’s infant school ? ” 

Whereupon the First Mate’s angry passions rose, and he 
said: “I knew you were n’t capable of understanding me 
and yet I was going, foolish button that I am, to tell you al 
the wonderful story of my life. I might have known bet 
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ter, to be sure; but no one is perfect. Such a charming 
story as I meant to tell, by and by, of a green glass ludy and 
a black gentleman professor, who fell madly in love with 
each other, and eloped one night from the table drawer. I 
heard all their love-making. Let the porcelain fellow tell 
his stupid story, if you would rather. I dare say you will 
both enjoy it far better. Ishouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
he had spent all his life in a country store, and never been 
off his card: every one knows he’s only five cents a dozen ! 
Halloa! what’s that?” screamed the professor, and all the 
ship’s crew; and the captain’s wife screamed too. For the 
tide was coming in, and the edge of a great wave had crept 
up to the tide-pool. 

“Where are Jack and Kitty, I wonder?” said the fright- 
ened Captain. ‘I’m really afraid, my dear, that handker- 
chief will be drowned.” 

The next wave was a huge one, and it went rushing over 
them, and never went back until the tide went out again. 
The boat with the handkerchief went off in the under-tow, 
and never was heard of more. Strange to say, there was 
no notice of the terrible shipwreck and loss of four lives, 
not to mention the rest of the ship’s company supposed to 
be in the cabin. It wasn’t in any of the papers. As there . 
was no surviyor, after a while it was probably in the list of © 
missing ships.’ 


Out on the bright blue sea the fishing-boat, with the 
soildren in it, was rocking uv and down, and after a long 
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while they came in with ever and ever so many fish, just in 
time to dress for dinner. After dinner came croquet, and 
then a ride to the cliff. 

Next day there was vain search for a missing pearl 
button while Kitty was out at play, and until she went back 
to the city there was one gone from the trimming on the 
left sleeve, for it never could be found. | 

Next day to that was Saturday, and at night Bridget said 
to Jack, ‘‘I] 'm sure I’ve given ye siven handkerchiefs this 
week, and I can’t find but the two of them. It’s well 
whipped ye ought to be.” 

Next day was Sunday, and the children sat on the steps 
of the piazza after dinner, longing for Monday ; and Kitty 
said, ‘* Jacky, did you ever go back for our boat and my 
buttons that day we went fishing? I’d forgotten all about 
Atal 

“« No,” said Jack, looking solemn, ‘*‘ and that’s where one 
of my five handkerchiefs went, anyhow! I suppose the tide 
came in and covered it, or else some of the little clam-boys 
otole it. Guess we won’t say anything about it, will we?” 

And they didn’t. 


THE YELLOW KITTEN. 


m) NE afternoon I was half asleep in my room, and 
something scratched at the door and pushed it open 

: s a little way, so I raised my head to see what was 
coming, and who should be staring at me but the Yellow 
Kitten. I was glad to see him, though I always called him 
stupid, and I asked him how he was, as politely as I could. 
He was one of those cats that are always teasing you for 
something to eat, and are always asking you to get up to 
open a door or a window, and he never frisked and played 
about the house in the charming way most kittens do. 

He jumped up on the bed beside me at once, making 
himself as round and small as possible, as if he were afraid 
he should take up too much room. When I patted him 
he rolled himself up still rounder and tighter than before, 
and held his nose close to the blanket with a firm paw. I 
watched him awhile, and thought how sleepy I was grow- 
ing, when he sat up very straight and looked at me and 
suddenly said: ‘ How are you this afternoon?” 

* Very well, thank you.” 

* So am I,” said the Kitten. ‘* The other cats are out 
catching grasshoppers, but it is too violent exercise on such 
@ warm day, and I thought [ would come up to see you.’ 
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“T am glad you did,” said I, “but I didn’t know you 
sould talk.” 

“ You never asked me,” said the Kitten; “there are a 
great many things you might know if you took the trouble 
to learn,”’ and then we were both silent. 

“TI wish you would tell me something,” said I. “ You 
must know so much that I do not.” 

“J know a great deal about mice,” said the Yellow Kit 
ten, after thinking a while, ‘‘ but perhaps you don’t care tc 
hear that. Are you fond of spools? Do you know many 
stories about them?” 

“‘No,” said I, ‘I never heard that there was much to 
know, except that we wind silk and cotton on them, and 
we never can find the one we want. And I think they 
must be fond of traveling, for if you drop one it always 
goes as far as possible out of your reach.” 

‘“‘ How surprising it is,” said the Kitten, ‘that we show 
so little interest in the people around us! We are so taken 
up with ourselves that we lose a great deal of pleasure. 
But it is not so strange that you do not know about spools, 
for I do not suppose you were ever lucky enough to hear 
them speak. ‘They are very sensible, but they never talk 
to strangers. I was at one of their parties the other night: 
it happened that when the other cats were put to bed I was 
overlooked, and as I was asleep under one of the parlor 
eofas nobody noticed me afterward. It was late when I 
waked up, but the fire was so bright in the grate that I 
eould see all around the room. I heard a little noise, and 
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looked about carefully, thinking there might be a mouse, 
and I could at least find out where his hole was. I waa 
disappointed at first, when I found it was only a spool-party, 
but I thought it might be amusing to watch what happened, 
and kept as still as possible. There was quite a company 
o£ them standing on the hearth-rug and more kept coming 
in from the hall. I heard your mother say the other day 
that she wondered where all the pins went, and I thought 
it was just as mysterious what became of all the spools; but 
one never hears anything about that.” 

“I suppose they are burned,” said I; “and you know 
there are hundreds of pins used for one spool, and wood is 
more easily destroyed than brass.” 

“Ho!” said the Kitten, “did you ever burn two dozen 
spools in your life? And only think of the thousands there 
must have been in this one house since your grandmother 
was young. If they were all here now the honse would be 
full. The truth is that there is a land of spools, where 
they all go as soon as possible after you are done with them, | 
They have to wait until their thread is used, and then a 
dozen or more start off together. It is a long way to go, 
I do not know exactly where, but I have heard a great deal 
‘about it. They always wear little black cloaks that the nee- 
dles make for them, and they always bend themselves, they 
have to hurry so fast, and that is what becomes of all the lit- 
tle pieces of black silk and where all the bent needles come 
from. ‘The spools always start at night, and once, when 
{ was very small, I got out of the box where we used to 
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sleep, and was roaming about the house, and I came upvn 
a large procession of them. I upset them all and knocked 
them about with my paws and had great fun; but when I 
told the old cats about it in the morning they gave me a 
beating, and told me never to trouble a spool again as long 
as I lived, for if they are once angry with you they play 
you horrible tricks. My mother’s grand-uncle, who is said 
to have been the handsomest kitten ever in this house, died 
a most shocking death. His mistress, your Aunt Alice, 
used to give him spools to play with, and at last he used to 
climb on the tables and poke them out of the work-bas- 
kets, and he really abused the poor things and never was 
contented if there was not one on the floor. At last the 
spools could bear it no longer, and one morning he was found 
dead in the hall with a little spool (the kind that fine cam- 
bric thread is wound on) in his throat. The family sup- 
posed he had swallowed it accidentally, but the cats knew 
better. Your Aunt Alice felt his loss deeply and gave him 
a grand funeral. There were six cats living here at the 
time, and they were all carried in procession down the gar- 
den by your aunt and her school-mates. ‘The dead kitten’s 
mother was a very wild cat, and was only caught with the 
greatest difficulty and carried to the grave in a covered 
basket. I have always been careful not to play with spools 
though when I was younger and you used to throw them 
down for me it was a great temptation, and I know you 
thought me stupid. 

“ People treat them dreadfully ; they are always standing 
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them on their heads and leaving them all night, and throw- 
ing them about as if they had no feeling, and using them 
to keep windows open a little way, and giving them to 
babies to play with. And boys whittle them and cut off 
their heads and feet to make useless little carts. And then 
it is so hard for them, when the thread is nearly gone, anc 
they have made all their arrangements to start for Spool- 
land, to have people wind several skeins of silk on them, aa 
so often happens. Some of them are very impatient, and 
unwind themselves as fast as possible, and give people such 
long needlefuls. I do not sew myself, but I heard the cook 
complain of such a spool only yesterday. Then I dare say 
that a great many never reach their country at all, for there 
are rivers to cross, and often no boat, so they have to float 
over. Sometimes, instead of landing upon the other side, 
they get entangled in weeds or branches of trees or pieces 
of wood that are floating down, so that they are either car- 
ried out to sea or get water-logged and sink. Do you know 
those great spools that are used in factories? ‘They are so 
afraid of those; they are fastened to the machinery, but 
once in a while two or three contrive to get away after they 
become worn, and they live in lonely places, and go out in 
the dark night hunting for these little spools, and whether 
they devour them alive or put them in prison nobody knows 
but they never are seen any more. 

*¢ But, in spite of these terrors and the long journey, the: 
all try their best to go, and are always making plans anc 
thinking about it, and they are so disappointed when any 
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thing happens to prevent them. There is one poor old spo0s 
in your mother’s work-basket who has been waiting there 
nineteen years in chains of black linen thread. ‘There was a 
time when it was all off but one needleful for several weeks, 
and she was sure of going that Spring; and then the family 
began to wear button-boots, and she has been used constant_y 
ever since. It is very hard, and it seems as if some other 
one might take her place, or even that some card-board or a 
Japanese winder might do. ‘That very old Ivory Spool of 
your grandmother’s is quite a different case, for she has 
never attempted the journey, as she would instantly sink in 
water. She is a most beautiful character, -—so resigned and 
kind-hearted. ‘The new spools are always carried up to be 
presented to her, and she gives them a great deal of good 
advice, and they always pay their respects to her before they 
go. She never seems to envy them, though it must be hard 
to think she must end her days here, and be always saying 
good-by. However, she has grown very fond of your grand- 
mother, and knows more about old times than you have any 
idea of. The wooden spools always promise to try and find 
some way of coming back and carrying her away, but I 
think she has quite given up expecting them.” 

‘“‘ But what happened at the spool-party that you saw?” 
I asked the Yellow Kitten. | 

“ Oh, they stood around talking, and I found that nineteen 
were going to begin the journey the next night and this was 
a farewell reception. For a wonder your grandmother had 
eff her basket on one of the tables, and so the old Ivory 
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Spool was already there, which was very fortunate, as it tires 
her very much to go up and down-stairs. Sometimes, when 
they wish to say good-by she happens to be shut upin your 
grandmother’s room, so the wooden spools go up together 
and stand on the landing of the stairway, and she gives 
them her parting blessing through the crack under the door 
There were some whom I pitied so much that evening 
Seven, whose thread was used off long ago, and who meant 
to wait a day or two for some others, had been strung on a 
piece of twine for a child to play with, and of course nobody 
thought to untie them. ‘They said they meant to set off by 
themselves some night, though they would not be a delay 
and trouble to their friends. They would hobble along to- 
gether as well as they could; anything was better than 
being given to the baby again, and after some exposure to 
_ the weather they hoped to break the string.” 

“J hope,” interrupted I, ‘that you gnawed that string 
in two the first thing next morning.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said the Kitten. “I thought it would 
be pleasanter for them to go with the rest. There were 
some others who joined the party in the course of the even- 
ing who were not expected. Do you remember when your 
little cousins were here in the summer, that they used to play 
in the garret? They carried all the dolls with them when 
they went away, but these spools were left behind, and they 
do not move about in the day-time, which was the only time 
that the door was ever left open; so, when cold weather 


eame, they lost all hope. And at last some clothes wera 
12 
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piled over them. But the evening before the party they 
had managed to crawl out and get close to the stairs, and 
while your grandmother and mother were hunting for some 
thing in an old chest, with a light, they hurried down with- 
ut being seen or heard, and hid themselves behind a sofa in 
he hall. And when the spools were assembled they went 
lown quietly and walked in two by two. Everybody was 
so glad to see them again, and they stood on the hearth-rug 
and the rest went and talked to them. I laughed so when I 
paw some sleepy old flies walk out of them,—some who had 
stowed themselves away for the winter. Nobody took any 
notice of them, and they seemed quite displeased about it, 
for they evidently considered themselves of great conse- 
quence. They stumbled around a little while, and at last 
one conceited creature began to fly, but could not steer him- 
self and went directly into the grate, and nobody cared 
about that, either. So the rest went under the edge of the 
rug, and I found them there next morning and ate them all 
up to save them any further mortifications.” 

‘*¢ How considerate!” said I. 

‘‘Some spools are great liars; one should be always on 
one’s guard. They are apt to believe each other, and the 
company that was to leave here the other night was nearly 
persuaded not to go. There is a spool down-stairs whose 
silk was not the right shade after he was bought, so there is 
little chance of his being ready for a long time. His lady- 
love was one of the empty spools, and they did not wish to be 
separated ; so he told all the frightful stories he could think 
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of, to make everybody wait. I think if it had been my 
lady-love,” said the Kitten angrily, “I should have let her 
go, if she did not care enough about me to stay with me. | 
heard some one whisper that night that she was not very 
fond of him, — but he was a silk spool and she was only 
white thread. Silk spools are very proud and are thought 
a great deal of, but he was standing on a bright blue figure 
in the carpet, and his lavender silk looked so ugly. And he 
told such stories to those poor innocent things! One was, 
that in some woods which they would have to go through 
there was a locomotive that had run away from some rail- 
way station, and was very wild and had done a great deal 
of damage to the crops. Everybody had been afraid to go 
near it, but some men found out where it slept, and were 
going to try to put out its fire with fire-engines. He had 
already burnt up two companies of spools which had lately 
‘eft houses near here. Only think of their being frightened 
by such stories as that!” said the Kitten, scornfully ; ‘ but, 
poor fellow, it was hard to have his friends go off without 
him! How provoking! I hear somebody coming upstairs. 
I must tell you all the rest another day.” 

And he curled himself up into a little ball again, and 
slept all the rest of the afternoon. I shut my eyes too, and 
when one of my friends came in she said she was so sorry 
for having waked me. It did not seem as if I had been 
asleep, but the Yellow Kitten has never talked to me since 
though we have been alone together a great deal. 


PATTY’S DULL CHRISTMAS. 


E=ESIHE letter came on Monday of Christmas week, just 
6 Yah after lunch. Patty was sitting alone in the parlor 
=“) working fast to finish a little white hood for Aunt 
Annie, who was expected on Wednesday to spend a week. 
She loved her Aunt Annie dearly, and every few minutes 
for the last few days she had remembered how soon she 
should see her. Then the most contented, happy feeling 
would come and Patty would smile joyfully. The postman 
rang and Mr. Redington, who happened to be in the hall, 
took the letters and brought Patty’s in to her. “I think 
this is from your Aunt Janet,” said he. ‘I wonder why 
she has written to you.” 

The letter was in a very old-fashioned handwriting, and 
written in the most precise manner, with a wide even mar 
gin on the left-hand side of the page. This is what Patty 
read : — 


“My DEAR GRAND-NIECE PATTY: 

“ Your Aunt Katharine and I would like very much to have you 
pass Christmas Day with us, and stay as much longer as your 
parents will give you permission. You must not look fora gay 
visit, for we are dull old women and have fallen sadly behind the 
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fashions. It is a long time since we have seen you, — more than a 
year; and though we hope you will not break any agreeable en 
gagements to accept this invitation, I can assure you that your ac- 
ceptance would afford us much pleasure. With kind remembrances 
from both of us to your father and mother as well as yourself, be 
lieve me : Your affectionate grand-aunt 

“ JANET REDINGTON.” 


* Oh, dear me!” said Patty; and she looked up at her 
sather with her eyes full of tears, as she gave him the letter. 
* Aunt Annie is coming, you know, papa, and only for one 
little week ; and it is vacation, and I meant to do so many 
things here at home, and we girls have planned half a dozen 
good times. Now they are all spoiled. It is so poky 
there, and I never have been without you or mamma, any 
way” — 

** But a girl as old as you are must begin to make visits 
by herself,” said papa, kindly. ‘ However, you need n’t go, 
my dear. I wish you to do just as you please, and I always 
wish you to be happy on Christmas Day. Perhaps the 
wunts will like it just as well if you write a nice letter and 
ask if you may come a little later, since your Aunt Annie 
is to be here and you do not like to break some plans you 
have made. But don’t forget, little girl, that, whether you 
go or stay, the surest way to make the day pleasant for 
yourself is to try to make other people happy. I should 
‘send my letter this afternoon, for your aunt will wish to 
know. Mind, I wish you to do just as you please, and ] 
shall not blame you if you stay here. I shall like it, for my 
own sake.” 
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Then Mr. Redington went into the library, and Patty 
knew he was not to be disturbed unless somebody had a 
very good reason. 

‘“‘Quarter past two,” said Patty to herself, looking up at 
the clock. ‘I must make up my mind soon. Oh, dear! 
what made them ask me?” And then she thought of the 
reasons why she should stay at home. She had never been 
away in her life at this time, and papa and mamma would 
miss her. And then, would n’t it be impolite to leave Aunt 
Annie during so much of her visit. And then she thought 
of the contrast between the day in Boston and with her 
Aunt Janet. Patty had been homesick there when she was 
a child, and she had not entirely forgotten it. They would 
like it just as well if she went by and by, as papa had sug- 
gested. She took up the hood and crocheted energetically, 
while she thought what she should say to Aunt Janet. 
Presently she took up the letter again and read it over. 
She had been so grieved at first that she had not noticed 
how kind it was, and that Aunt Janet’s hand trembled a 
good deal. She wondered if they would be much disap 
pointed. Wouldn’t it be kinder to go? They lived such 
a quiet life now, though they used to go about a great deal 
when they were young. They must have cared to see her 
to have taken this trouble. She had had a great many jolly 
times at Christmas, and she could have walks and frolics 
with her cronies nearly all the year round. And, after all, 
would n’t dear Aunt Annie and mamma and papa be glad 
‘f she were unselfish about it, even if they missed her? It 
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wasn’t so very much matter if she did have one dull Christ. 
mas Day. 

And Patty ran upstairs and wrote this note, though she 
had taken longer to decide than I have taken to tell you: — 


“Dear Aunt JANET: 
“YT think you and Aunt Katharine are very kind to ask me to 
spend Christmas with you, and I should like it very much.” 


She hesitated a minute after she had written this, for per- 
haps it was not quite true. Then she said: ‘I do wish to 
go, and I am going to try to be just as nice as I possibly 
can.” 


“Twill be there Wednesday afternoon. Please don’t mind if 
this letter is very short, for I am in a hurry to finish something I 
am making. ‘Thank you both for wishing I would come. 

“ Your loving Patty.” 


Patty directed her letter and put on the stamp, and then 
took it herself to the box on the lamp-post at the corner of 
the street. When it was fairly in, she longed with all her 
heart to take it out again; but that wish went away di- 
rectly. 

Mr. Redington opened the library door earlier than 
usual, and Patty went in to have a talk with him in the 
twilight, as she often did. 

““T’ve written Aunt Janet that I’m coming,” said she, 
with a little shake in her voize. What if papa should be 
sorry, because he had wished she would stay at home? But 
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he put down the armful of books which he was reg lacing 
on the shelves and came across the room to her. 

‘““Why, my dear, unselfish little girl!” said he. 1] 
think this is very good of you. I have been hoping you 
would go, for something about that letter made me sure 
they cared a great deal about seeing you. I know you will 
give them a real pleasure. I wished you to do just as you 
pleased ; but Iam so glad you pleased to do this.” 

Papa was always kind, but he rarely praised Patty as 
much as this, and she thought it made up for her sacrifice. 
Mrs. Redington was glad, too, when she came home early 
in the evening; though she said they would all be lonely 
without Patty, and she could not help saying there had 
never seemed to be so many reasons for her being at home. 
But she was very glad to have her go to Aunt Janet and 
Aunt Katharine, and Patty thought her mother and father 
had never been so kind to her before. It was lucky Aunt 
Annie would not come until just after she had gone, for it 
would have been so hard if she had seen her only a little 
while and then said good-by. 

Wednesday at twelve o’clock the train started out of the 
station carrying one sad little passenger, at least, among all 
the crowd of happy people who were going away or going 
nome for Christmas. Almost everybody had baskets and 
oundles, and soon Patty grew interested in watching the 
faces around her, and some of the people watched her. Our 
friend was a trig-looking traveler; and I know if you had 
been sitting in the opposite seat you would have wishes 
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you knew her and wondered who she was. She had on her 
sealskin cap and jacket, and a brown dress, and her favorite 
little Roman cravat; and the bits of scarlet and blue in this 
looked so bright and pretty against the dark browns. She 
had a new book to read, if she chose; and her mother’s 
Christmas presents had been a new traveling-bag and a 
silk umbrella, of which Patty was conscious, and which she 
placed beside her, in preference to having them put in the 
rack overhead, where some one might possibly think they 
belonged to the people in front. Though she felt dismal 
enough during the first half hour, she did not look cross, 
only sorry. I know you would like Patty, her eyes are so 
sweet and look straight into yours. 

The car was so full that every seat was taken. Patty’s 
companion was a lady dressed in black, with a heavy veil, 
so that one could hardly see her face. After a while she 
pushed it back; and by and by Patty turned away from 
the window and happened to look at her. The lady did not 
notice her. She was looking down and her eyes were full 
of tears. “ Why, she must be going to have a worse time 
this Christmas than I,” thought Patty, to whom things were 
looking darker than usual just then. And presently she 
looked round again. ‘This time the lady looked up at her, 
with the kindest smile. 

“].don’t seem merry, do I, my dear?” said she. “ And 
I think you are sad about something, too. We must n’t 
torget that to-morrow is Christmas Day.” And she reached 
her hand over for Patty’s and held it close. And then 
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Patty said she had felt a little lonely because her Aunt 
Annie had come by that time, and she was not there to see 
her. 

“Tell me about it, dear,” said the new friend. And 
somehow Patty did not mind at all, though she was apt to 
‘e a little shy and reserved with strangers. At the end 
she said : — 

“ Please don’t think I wish to be selfish, or that my aunts 
are not just as kind as they can be; but Aunt Annie is 
younger and I do love her best. I know her so much bet- 
ter. And all the girls were so sorry, for there are to be 
such jolly times this vacation, and they said they should 
miss me. But I am so glad I came away. I am, truly.” 

“So am I, dear child,” said the lady. ‘“ It was very good 
of you; but I think you don’t care to be praised for doing 
right. The best thing is to know it in one’s own heart. I 
am sure you will have a happy Christmas. Why is it you 
care so much for your Aunt Annie?” This was asked 
softly. And Patty answered, drawing a little closer :— 

‘‘T think it is because she helps me to be good. But 
everybody loves Aunt Annie.” 

The lady drew Patty’s hand nearer and held it in both 
ver Own. 

“Tam so glad, dear. Iam trying to be good too. It 
18 very nice that we found each other. I grew sad a few 
ninutes ago, for I was thinking of last Christmas, and how 
merry somebody made it for me who has died since then.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Patty, earnestly. ‘1 wish I could 
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> And her new friend smiled again, and thanked 


help you.’ 
her. 

** You do help me, and we can ask our Father to help 
us. Can’t we, dearie?” said she. ‘* And I think we shall 
both have a happy Christmas, if not a merry one.”’ 

“I was just thinking,” said Patty, “of what mamma 
said to me while we waited at the station: that she waa 
sure I should be glad I went to Aunt Janet’s, if I only re- 
member that I am to help the others enjoy Christmas, and 
not think whether I am having a good time. And she wrote 
two little verses on ascrap of paper. Here they are: ‘Serve 
the Lord with gladness ;’ and ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily.” She said I must think what ‘gladness’ and 
‘heartily,’ means. ‘ Pleased,’ and ‘ with love,’ and ‘ ear- 
nestly,’ and ‘ with all my heart.’ I think that’s what she 
said.” 

“‘ Now you have helped me very much,” said the lady. 
“ And I am sure we shall think of each other to-morrow. 
We will try to make it sunshiny and bright for everybody; 
and we can both show our ‘ good-will’ by being cheerful, 
at any rate. I think your aunts will be satisfied if you only 
seem happy and pleased because you are with them; but, 
besides that, I am sure you will find a great many thought- 
ful things to do and kind things to say.” 

1 can’t stop to tell you more about this afternoon. The 
friends had a lunch together out of the basket of candy and 
grapes which Mr. Redington had given Patty just before 
she started. And Mrs. Thorniford was so bright and en- 
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tertaining, and reminded Patty of Aunt Annie more and © 
more. So it was a pleasant journey, and much shorter than 
our friend expected. Mrs. Thorniford promised to let her 
know when she came to Boston; and it was so nice that 
she visited very neat Patty’s own home and had often met 
Mrs. Redington. When they reached Patty’s station, she 
paid : — 

* Oh, I wish you were going with me.” 

And Mrs. Thorniford said: ‘‘And I wish you were going 
with me, dear child!’ And then she kissed her twice and 
said ** God bless her!” and that she had given her a great 
pleasure that afternoon. 

Jacob, the aunts’ man, was waiting for Patty, and tucked 
her up with so many soft carriage-rugs and fur robes that 
she wondered how she should ever get out. He sat on the 
front seat of the sleigh, with the little trunk, and talked — 
most of the time to the horses and sometimes to Patty, re- 
plying to her question whether they were all well with an 
emphatic “ Yes, Miss. And they ’re dreadful pleased you ’re 
coming.” 

It was a three-mile drive, so that it was dark when they 
reached the house that short December day. And Patty 
felt a little tired and homesick as the sleigh stopped at the 
door. But the two verses came into her mind, and she 
thought of ‘“ gladness” and “heartily,” and the homesick 
teeling was not so bad, after all. Hannah opened the door 
Patty saw Aunt Janet coming along the hall, and in a min- 
ute she had jumped out and was giving Aunt Janet a kise 
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and a hug, -- just such a hug as she always gave Aunt 
Annie. Then she shook hands with Hannah and Statira, 
for both Jacob and they seemed to belong to the family aa 
much as the aunts themselves. 

‘“¢We will have tea half an hour earlier than usual, for 
Miss Patty will be hungry after her journey,” said Aunt 
Janet. ‘ Now, my dear, come right into the parlor, for 
your Aunt Katharine is in a hurry to see you. I suppose 
you have no snow on your feet?” and Patty dutifully went 
back to the hall mat and gave her boots a good rubbing, 
though they had not touched anything but the stone ateps 
coming in. 

Aunt Katharine sat by the fire, in her easy-chair, exactly 
as she did when Patty saw her last. She was deaf, and 
she had had rheumatism terribly, so that she could scarcely 
move. Patty thought, as she crossed the room: “ Poor 
thing! She has been here every day; and only think how 
many good times I have had.” And this made her more glad 
to see her Aunt Katharine than she had ever been before. 
What was making them give her such a welcome, she won- 
dered, and smile at each other delightedly ? Only because 
you were so glad to see them, Patty. 

“Sit down, my dear, and warm yourself,” said Aunt 
Janet. ‘* You can put your wrappings on the sofa until 
you go upstairs.” So our friend pulled off the fur cap and 
‘acket, carefully putting her gloves in the pocket, and then 
drew a footstool close beside Aunt Katharine’s easy-chair. 
There was a bright wood fire in the wide fire-place, with its 
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framing of Dutch tiles, and these all looked so familiar. 
There was the Good Samaritan, and the Children of Israe} 
crossing the Red Sea, and the droll birds with the green 
heads; and Patty looked at herself in the brass andirons and 
laughed. Just now she felt Aunt Katharine’s stiff fingers 
smoothing her hair, and Aunt Janet drew a chair for her- 
self to the opposite side of the fire-piace. Somehow our 
friend had never felt better contented in her life. 

“And you are quite a young lady now, my dear. Dear 
me! how she has grown since we saw her before!” said 
Aunt Katharine, bending her head forward to see if Patty 
had anything to say in reply. 

‘You would be surer I have grown if you saw my last 
winter’s dresses,’ said Patty. ‘* They are so short and so 
funny-looking. I’m so glad to see you, Aunty!” 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Aunt Katharine, and she put 
her arm round her niece’s shoulders. ‘* We were almost 
sorry we asked you, after the letter had gone, for fear you 
would not care about coming; but we wanted to see our 
little girl, Didn’t we, Janet? But it is a pleasant sur- 
prise to find you so glad to come.” Aunt Janet was pat- 
ting her foot-very fast on the rug, and Patty remembered 
that she only did that when she was pleased. She had 
always been well, so she had taken care of Aunt Katharine 
and been the mistress of the house, taking all the respon- 
sibility upon herself. She was active and decided and very 
particular about everything’s being done just right —a good 
woman, but perhaps a little severe; while Miss Katharine’s 
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illness and quiet life had made her gentle and quite de- 
pendent upon Miss Janet in most things. They both seemed 
much more interesting to Patty than ever before. Perhaps 
it was because she had grown older and could understand 
and appreciate them better. She wondered why Aunt Janet 
should ever have been a terror to her, and why Aunt Katha. 
_ rine should have seemed tiresome. She told them the me» 
sages her father and mother had sent, and the bits of home 
news, and what she had been doing for Christmas, and what 
presents she had had before she came away, besides 3ome 
that were yet unopened in her trunk. Before anybody had 
an idea of such a thing, Statira came to say that tea was 
ready, and to push Miss Katharine’s chair out into the 
dining-room. It was such a good supper, and the aunts 
were so amused and pleased with their hungry niece, with 
her bright eyes and red cheeks. ‘They were so interested in 
everything she had to say, and sat a long time at the table, 
and felt hungrier than usual themselves, because Patty 
thought everything was delicious. When shey went back 
to the parlor, and Miss Katharine began to read the paper 
aloud to Miss Janet, Patty went out into the kitchen, to 
have a talk with Hannah and Statira, while they washed 
the china, 

“ Haven't you a new dress? Why, it’s just the color 
vf mine.” And Hannah said: “ There! to think of your 
noticing that! Yes, I’spose it is new,” and she pulled 
aside her great apron. ‘ The dress-maker tried aJl ways to 
make me have an overskirt; but I wouldn’t. I’m too old 
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to foller the fashions, I tell’em; Statiry, she s younger. 
She did n’t get time to dress up to-night; but her dress is 
trimmed consider’ble. Miss Janet gave them to us Thanks- 
giving time.” Then Patty asked about Statira’s new gown, 
and heard the particulars with great interest. 

“There!” said Hannah, when Patty said she must go 
back to the parlor, “I’m real pleased to see you, dear, 
myself. And you’re growing to be just such a dear woman 
as your mother. I do’ know but you will blame me when 
TI tell you that perhaps I was the means of fetching of you 
down to spend Christmas. I thought perhaps you ’d rather 
be with your mates, when I thought about it afterward; but 
I heard your aunts speaking about you kind of wistful a 
spell ago, and how you didn’t come along o’ your mother 
in the summer, and sayin’ it wasn’t natural you should care 
about coming to stay with two old women. And I spoke 
right out. Perhaps you would like it better if they asked 
you special. And I says, says I, ‘ Why don’t you ask her 
to come down and keep Christmas with ye?’” 

“T am ever so glad you did, Hannah, truly. I didn’t 
know they cared so much about seeing me. I could have 
come with papa any time, but I never thought of it.” 

Patty was enjoying the visit more and more. When she 
went back to the parlor, the tall carcel lamp was lighted — 
and the newspaper was lying on the table. Everything in 
that room looked just as it did when Patty was a child. 
Even the dull-colored old Turkey rugs were no nearer 
heing worn out than when she could first remember. She 
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iooked up at the portraits, and especially at her Grand-aunt 
Patty's, who had been a beautiful girl and had died long 
ago. The eyes in the picture looked down with a smile at 
her namesake, and Patty smiled back again. 

Miss Katharine was pleased because she could hear Patty 
speak so easily; and she did not scream at her, as most 
people did, either. They had a long talk, and after a while 
they spoke of its being Christmas Eve; and Aunt Katha- 
rine said how pleasant it was to think how many happy 
people there were in the world that night. 

** Ask her if she will not read the ‘Christmas Hymn’ 
now, said Aunt Janet. ‘ That is, if you like to hear it, 
We have read it a great many years on Christmas Eve.” 

And Patty said she should like to hear it. Papa had 
read it to her, and she thought some of the verses were 
beautiful. Papa said she would like it more and more. So 
Miss Janet brought the book, and Miss Katharine, who had 
not lost her gift of reading aloud finely, began — 


“Tt was the winter wild ; ” 
and by the time she had heard — 
“No war, nor battle-sound,’’ — 


Patty found she did like it better than before, and it was so 
grand to hear it on Christmas Eve. It made her think of 
the great organ in church and the solemn, swee+ notes that 
make one shiver a little. 

The wind had risen out-of-doors and it wailed a little in 


the chimney The cinnamon rose-bushes clicked against 
13 
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the windows, and one could hear the noise of the great 
elms blowing about ; but indoors the firelight flickered round 
the room, the old pussy had come in and sat on the rug close 
o the fender, and it was not in the least lonely or even 
‘poky.”’ 

After the reading, and when they had all been quiet a - 
little while, Patty happened to see the piano, and asked her 
aunts if she might play for them. She had learned some 
new tunes lately. Ido not think Patty had ever offered to 
play for any one before. She was shy about it, though 
very good-natured if she were asked. ‘The aunts were more 
pleased than ever; and Aunt Janet whispered that she was 
so glad, for it was one of Aunt Katharine’s greatest trials 
to give up her music. She could hear the piano perfectly. 
Patty played some of her tunes; but, somehow, she was not 
exactly in the mood for the nocturnes and songs without 
words, and she stopped and thought a minute, and then 
struck some chords and sang the hymn her father liked se 
much: “ While Shepherds watched their Flocks by Night.” 

“We always used to sing that on Christmas Eve. De 
you remember, Janet?” said Miss Katharine. 

‘‘ Yes; and all we boys and girls knew every word of it. 
Aother and father took great pride in our singing,” said 
Miss Janet; and they both thanked Patty, and said it was 
lelightful that she could play without notes. She player 
wonderfully well. 

“‘Sing something else, my dear,” said Aunt Janet. “ An 
other hymn, if you choose : though we like any sweet musiq 
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Then we must send you to bed, or you will be too tired te 
enjoy to-morrow; though I am afraid there will be little ‘a 
enjoy. It’s dull enough for you in this quiet old house.” 

“Why, I’m just as happy as can be, aunty,” said Patty, 
without a thought of the Christmas party to which she had 
been invited in Boston. And then she sang “ Abide with 
me,’ which proved to be a great favorite of the old ladies. 
Then Miss Janet rang for Statira to bring the candles, and 
Patty said good-night and went upstairs, while the aunts 
said kind things about her and talked about their Sister 
Patty and thought her namesake was growing like her. 
And this made them think of Christmas Eves long before, 
when they were young. 

Patty found herself sleepy enough by the time she was 
undressed and had mounted into the great bed, with its 
curtained canopy. One of the things she had dreaded most 
was sleeping alone in the large guest-chamber; but it was 
not bad, after all. The door was to be open into the hall, 
und she could hear the old ladies’ voices down-stairs. How 
pleasant and old-fashioned everything was. And she thought 
of her friend in the cars, and wondered what they were 
doing at home, and if Aunt Annie missed her. But by the 
time Statira came in to put out the lights she was fast 

asleep. And Aunt Janet came in softly by and by. Patty’s 
- surly hair was shaken out over the pillow, and she had 

tallen asleep smiling. 
_ “ Dear little soul,” said the old lady, with a sudden feel. 
ing of great tenderness, 
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Christmas morning was bright and sunshiny. When 
Patty waked, she heard her aunts talking together ; so she 
hurried out of bed and ran in to say ‘“ Merry Christmas!” 
They were both dressed, but they were meaning to let her 
sleep until the last minute. 

‘¢] don’t know when I have felt so well as I do to-day, 
dearie,” said Aunt Katharine. ‘I think it must be your 
coming.” 

And then Patty went back to dress herself and ask God 
to help her to be good that day. Soon she followed the old 
ladies down to the breakfast-room, with her arms full of 
presents, which, of course, had to be given before anything 
else could be thought of for a minute. There was a soft, 
pretty shawl for Aunt Katharine to throw round her shoul- 
ders, which was exactly what she had been wishing for; and 
for Aunt Janet, who scorned a shawl, there were two caps, 
or head-dresses, as she liked best to call them. She had 
fancy for caps, and was very critical ; but these were exactly 
what she wanted. Then there were some little things, — 
some delicious candy in a remarkable box, and a new photo- 
graph of Patty herself in.a Russia frame, — these were her 
»wn presents to them. The others were from Mrs. Red- 
ngton, and Mr. Redington had sent some books. There 
were some kid mittens, with fur wristers, for Hannah and 
Statira, one pair black and one brown, so they would 
know them apart,—- and some pocket-handkerchiefs fo 
Jacob. Everybody was so pleased, and they brought Patty 
their own gifts to her, which were unexpected. Statira haa 
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made her a needle-book, and Hannah had baked a round 
Christmas cake. Such a plum-cake, with such a frosting ! 
—one of her very best, which our friend felt to be a great 
honor. Jacob offered a basket of superior walnuts, and said 
she must eat as many as she could and take the rest home 
Patty thanked them over and over again, and they thankec 
ber. The aunts smiled more and more and said she wa 
very thoughtful. So, altogether, it was a merry Christmas 
morning. Beside Patty’s plate, on the breakfast-table, was 
a little box, and in it a beautiful emerald ring, from Miss 
Katharine. Patty had longed for just such a ring, and she 
hardly knew what to say. She knew, too, that Aunt Katha- 
rine had worn it many years, and, as she said, that made it 
all the dearer. “I’ve given up rings of late years, dear 
since my illness; and I cannot think of any one whom I 
would rather should wear this,” said the kind old lady. “It 
was your Aunt Patty’s, too. She gave it to me.” 

*“*J] am going to give you money for my present,” said 
Aunt Janet ; “and you can choose something for yourself, 
when you go home, to remind you of your old aunt.”’ And 
Patty said: “ Oh, not all this for me!” And she kissed 
them both two or three times. She could hear Statira and 
Hannah laughing in the kitchen, which was unusual, for 
they were not apt to be hilarious. What ashame it would 
have been if Patty had stayed at home! 

After breakfast she ran down the garden on the crust, to 
ent sume branches of evergreen, and came back with a great 
armful of little poughs. Mamma had sent down a bunsh 
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of real English holly, and in half an hour the south parlor 
looked as Christmas-like as possible. Soon afterward it was 
time to go to church, and she and Aunt Janet went together, 
with Jacob to drive. It was such a pleasant service. ‘The 
church was a contrast to the one where Patty went in Bos. 
von, and she had never been in any but her own church on 
his day before. It seemed odd not to be nodding to the 
people around and watching for her own cronies to come in. 
Patty’s thoughts were pleasanter than ever before. She 
seemed to understand better what Christmas meant; and 
she and Aunt Janet stood side by side and sang “ Glory be 
to God on high, on earth peace, good-will to men!” with all 
their hearts. Patty was beginning to know the blessedness 
of trying to do good and to be good—the blessedness which 
is so much better than any fun or happiness which comes 
from other things. 

The clergyman said in his sermon that we must not shut 
Christ out of our hearts and say “no room,” as the people 
did at the inn; that we must not let in other thoughts and 
other friends, and keep no place for Him. Patty was so 
glad to think that she was trying to make her heart a home 
for the Best Friend, and that He had never seemed so dear 
r so near before as He did that morning. 

I cannot stop to tell you all about the Christmas dinner, 
x the two funny old friends of Miss Janet’s who drove 
home with them to spend the rest of the day; or how, while 
ail the old ladies took their afternoon naps, Patty wrote a 
long letter home, and afterward went to drive with Jacob 
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who had given the horses such a holiday dinner of oats that 
they were actually quite frisky; or how she sang and played 
half the evening; or how the rest of the company told en- 
tertaining stories about old times. And after this day was 
over she proposed to stay until Monday, and asked if she 
might come down again in her next vacation, of her own 
accord. At last they were all so sorry to say good-by. And 
Aunt Katharine could hardly let her go at all, and said she 
should miss her terribly. But Patty’s promise of writing 
every week has not been broken. When she reached home 
she found that Aunt Annie was to stay another week; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Redington were so glad about the visit. And 
a letter came from Aunt Janet saying that the child had 
brightened them all up wonderfully, and that she could not 
thank her enough for her kindness to Miss Katharine, who 
had so few pleasures nowadays. 

‘We are both tiresome old women,” said Miss Janet, 
‘but we were as young and gay as anybody once upon a 
time. ‘Though we came near forgetting that before Patty 
came.” 

The evening after Patty got home she was in her own 
room, sitting in her Aunt Annie’s lap. She was so glad 
Aunt Annie did not think her too tall! 

“T never enjoyed a visit so much, Aunty,” said she, 
‘But you don’t know how I hated to go away and leave 
you; and then there was Bessie’s party Christmas Eve, 
and we had planned so many good times. It was ever so 
hard at first. If I had only known how nice it was going to 
be, I should have felt differently.” 
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“Dear little girlie,” said Aunt Annie, “do you know 
that you might have had just the lonely, stupid visit you | 
dreaded if you had not cared to be helpful and loving and 
had not tried to please your old aunties? It was all because 
you served the Lord with gladness, and so you carried pleas 
ure with you. We are hindered or helped by whatever hap 
pens. It all depends upon which we choose. You migh 
po easily have made it a dull Christmas for yourself and all 
the rest.”’ 

“And now it is so nice to have you here,” said Patty. 
And after this they were both quiet in the firelight for a 
long time. 


BEYOND THE TOLL-GATE. 


i= pleased with what she had seen, and was always 
interested in everything new and strange. All the first 
years of her life had been spent in the heart of the town, 
and there she had been kept most of the time in the house 
with her mother; for the children in that neighborhood 
were neither good nor pleasant. But Barbara did not think 
it was stupid to stay in the house so much; her mother 
talked to her a great deal and could always think of some 
way to amuse her. Mrs. Snow sewed all day except when 
she was working about the house, and sometimes Barbara 
sewed too, for she was already clever with her needle, 
and sometimes she played with her doll. Every day she 
aad to read two pages and to learn a spelling lesson, and 
sometimes she wrote on a slate ‘“‘ Barbara Snow,” ‘* Bar- 
bara Snow,’ —a whole slateful of Barbara Snows, in 
queer, tumble-about letters, but her father thought she 
would make a good plain writer in time. He used to set 
the conies on the slate after Barbara had gone to bed, and 
sometimes in the morning she would find, ‘“ Will you take 
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a walk to-night?” and would copy it just as carefully as 
she could, for she was always delighted when she could hay3 
a walk with her father and mother. Mr. Snow was away 
at his work all day, and I believe this was the only thing 
which troubled Barbara much, — that he could not stay at 
home. 

One night, a while before my story really begins, he had 
eome home looking very much pleased about something, 
and after supper he told Mrs. Snow and Barbara that he 
had something to show them. Barbara could not think 
what it was, and was more and more puzzled when they 
first walked some distance, and then took a horse-car and 
rode a long way. But at last they stopped at the pleas- 
antest-looking shady side street, and Mr. Snow presently 
stopped again before a pretty gray house, unlocked the front 
door, and asked them to walk in. It was a little house, and 
the trees in the street shaded it, and there was a little gar- 
den at the back with a tree of its own, and a grape-vine by 
the kitchen window, and a grass plot, and there was a seat 
under the tree. Barbara’s father asked if they really liked 
the house after they had seen it all, and Barbara’s mother 
said it was the nicest house she ever saw for three people 
ike themselves; so you can imagine how proud Mr. Snow 
was to tell them that he had bought it that very day, and 
nad had almost money enough to pay for it, and that he 
thought he could save enough to pay the rest by the last o! 
the summer. 

Barbara and her mother were as happy as queens. 
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they went about to see everything again and to lock into 
each of the rooms. Barbara found that the window cf hers 
overlooked the little garden, and that she could put her hand 
out and catch the leaves of the tree. At last they had to 
lock the door and come away, though they would have liked 
to stay much longer. Barbara thought it was great fun te 
have a ride in the horse-car so late in the evening. They 
kept passing other cars with bright red lights, and her 
father let her have the money to pay her own fare, and the 
conductor smiled pleasantly at the little girl, and the bells 
on the horse-cars sounded like something saying Barbara’s 
new house— Barbara’s new house — Barbara’s tree — Bar- 
bara’s tree — all the way home. 

It was very soon after this that they moved, and soon it 
seemed to Barbara as if she had always lived in the new 
house. It seemed home-like at once when the furniture was 
put in its place; but I know you will believe me when I 
tell you that every day Barbara found something new, 
Once it was a lady’s delight in bloom in the garden; and 
another day some scarlet-runner beans, which her mother 
had given her to plant, came up long before she expected 
them ; and one morning a woman, who lived alone in the 
next house but one, gave her a dear gray kitten. Mrs. 
Snow was very busy all the first week getting the house 
into good order, and Barbara helped her whenever she could, 
and learned to keep her own bit of a room as neat as wax. 
Ske hemmed herselt a little duster one day ; her mother told 
her she need not be careful). about the stitches, and she never 
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enjoyed sewing so much. It was too bad that her fathes 
could only be at home in the evening, but that could not 
be helped, and he was as happy as they, and whistled and 
sang merrily; and he put up shelves and mended the cellar 
stairs and the grape-vine trellis, and drove nails somewhere 
or other until it was too dark to see. And he kept saying 
that Barbara was growing rosy, and it was worth everything 
to all of them to live in that fresh air. He was so glad he 
had bought the house, and a man felt like somebody when 
he had earned a home of his own like that. 

Barbara could go out doors as much as she chose, for the 
streets were so quiet; and she used to like to walk up and 
down and look at the other houses. There did not seem to 
be any children living very near except two or three little 
babies. Two girls and a boy used to go by every day to 
and from school, and Barbara used to wish they would stop 
and say something to her; she was very shy with other 
children, and would not have thought of speaking to them. 
She was to go to school herself when the next term began 
in September ; she dreaded it, but September seemed a great 
way off, so she did not think of it much. 

One day when she had been living in the new house about 
three weeks, she took a longer walk than usual along a 
street which she had never followed before, and she came to 
a place where there was a gate across the road. She walked 
close up to it, and could not think what it meant. The 
road looked very pleasant beyond, and there were some 
teams not far ahead which had surely got past the great 
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gate somehow. And Barbara wondered about it and stood 
still watching until a woman drove up in a rattling wagon. 
She seemed in a great hurry, and an old man came out of 
the little red house at the side of the gate; then the woman 
gave him some money, and he opened the gate and she 
went through. The toll-keeper was just going into his 
nouse again when he saw Barbara. ‘“ Did you want to go 
through, little girl?” said he; and our friend answered 
sadly, ** No, sir; I was only looking.” And then with great 
bravery she asked, ‘* How much would it cost ?”’ 

* Only a cent for you, dear,” said the toll-keeper, who 
seemed to be a very kind old man. ‘“ Perhaps I shall go in 
some day,” said Barbara, and he smiled at her as if he 
should be as glad as she if that ever happened. “ You just 
eall ‘Gate’ if you don’t see anybody, for these warm days 
I don’t sit by the front window. I’m getting a little deaf, 
so I keep the gate shut this time o’ day, but I don’t keep 
folks waiting; there are plenty will run toll if they get the 
chance.” And then he nodded and went in. 

There was a little red seat at the side of the house, and 
Barbara sat down there and watched the people who drove 
and walked through the gate, and a great black and white 
eat came and rubbed against her, and once a hand-organ 
man came and played three tunes, and the toll-keeper hime 
self came out to listen to him. You don’t know what a 
good time Barbara had that afternoon. She was gone 30 
long that her mother was afraid something had happened to 
ber. 
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And after this she thought of nothing so much as thts 
toll-cate and the pleasant toll-gate man ; and she went t} -re 
three or four times to sit on the bench by the house and 
watch the people. Her father told her all about it; that %t 
was a turnpike-road and they made people pay who went 
that way, because it took a great deal of money to keep it in 
repair. There were some bridges farther on. Somehow or 
other Barbara believed it was much pleasanter the other 
side of the gate than it was on the side she lived, and she 
wished with all her heart that she could go through and see 
for herself what was there. In all, four hand-organ men 
had gone that way and she had never seen any come back, 
and there were not nearly so many people coming out from 
this beautiful country as went in; but you see that Barbara 
was always there in the afternoon, when people were all 
coming out from town. 

When the gate was swung wide open she could see eome 
gardens, and there were children playing about and shout- 
ing and calling to each other. And one hot afternoon a 
breeze came through and over the gate as if it were very 
cool and comfortable beyond. By little and little, Barbara 
made up her mind that everything pleasant was to be 
found the other side of the toll-gate, and that she should 
never be quite satisfied until she could see that part of the 
world about which she thonght so much by day and some- 
times dreamed at night. 

One day she had been to do an errand for her mother, and 
the saw a bit of money on the ground which proved tv be a 
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silver three-cent piece. Barbara looked up the street and 
down, but could not see anybody, so she shut her hand and 
went home as fast as she could run. 

*‘T suppose you can have it,” said her mother ; “it is not 
much, and if we hear of the owner I will pay it back. I 
don’t believe you could find the owner, there are so many 
people passing back and forth all day.” 

“ T hope it did not belong to a little girl,” said Barbara 
gravely, ‘for she will be so sorry about it. Can I spend it 
all at once ?” 

“ What for?” asked her mother, smiling. 

‘To go through the toll-gate with one cent, and to 
come back with one cent, and to spend the other in there. 
I would truly be back before it was late. Oh please, 
mother !” 

Little Barbara was in real earnest about her plan, and her 
mother smiled the more. ‘ What a funny girl you are,” 
said she. ‘+I wonder why you care about doing that?” 

‘It is so pleasant there,” said Barbara. ‘I wish I could 
go.” Andso Mrs. Snow said she might, but she must not 
wander too far, and must keep on the same side of the street 
all the way and not trouble anybody. 

So that very afternoon Barbara brushed her hair smooth, 
and put on her best dress and the hat she wore to church, 
and kissed her mother good-by as if she were going on a 
long journey. Indeed she felt as if she were, and her heart 
tailed her for a minute as she went back to see if there was 
ey milk in the kitten’s saucer, but she would not have 
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given up going for all the world, and went away bravely 
down the street. The neighbor who had given her the 
kitten had come to see Mrs. Snow, and they were sewing 
together. 

“What an old-fashioned little thing she is,” said this 
neighbor as they watched our friend go away. “I asked her 
yesterday if ever she wasn’t lonesome without any mates 
to play with, but she said she told herself stories when she 
was lonesome. She’s as good as gold, I can see that, and as 
neat as a nun.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara’s mother, leaning out of the window 
to see her again before she turned the corner, * she makes 
no trouble at all for a child.” , 

Barbara hurried, she was so anxious to get to the gate, 
and the old toll-keeper looked surprised and pleased when 
she came up to his window and reached up her hand with 
the three-cent piece. ‘I’m going through to-day, sir,” said 
she, and the old man nodded as he gave her the two cents 
in change. ‘I hope you will have a good time, my dear,” 
said he kindly; then Barbara took two or three of her 
short steps, and was fairly on the other side of the gate. 

It was a little strange that the street and the houses and 
the people were after all very much like those she had al- 
ways seen. It was very pleasant, but it was not as different 
as she had supposed it would be, though there were fewer 
jhouses and a great many more fields; and she picked some 
dowers that were growing by the side of the road, and these 
were worth coming for; she had thought there would be 
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some flowers. Once some ladies drove by in a pretty low 
carriage, and they smiled at Barbara, who was standing 
there just then, and who smiled at them, but they did not 
know she was a little girl who had half hoped to find fairy 
land and all the beautiful things she knew about, on tha 
pide of the toll-gate. 

Barbara could not help growing sorry; it had been bet 
ter to think all those treasures were there and not to go 
through the gate, than it was to be here and find everything 
so much like what she had seen before. ‘There seemed to 
be no place to spend her cent, and it would have been very 
hard if she had not had the flowers. 

But by and by, when she had walked out into the country 
a long way, or so it seemed to her, she came to a small 
house with rose-bushes all in bloom round it, and vines 
growing on strings that were fastened to the low eaves, — 
morning-glories and scarlet runners; and such a pretty cat 
gat in the doorway. So Barbara stopped to speak to her. 
Just then somebody came to the door, and when she saw 
our friend she said: “Don’t you want to come in and see 
the pussy ?”” So Barbara went in. 

** Whose little girl are you?” and Barbara told her. 
Then the woman asked if she had been sent on an er- 
rand, and Barbara told her about wishing to see what was 
beyond the toli-gate; that her mother knew, and she might 
go as far as she liked, only not cross the street for fear of the 
earriages.” 

‘You have walked a good way,” said the new friend. “J 

14 
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think you had better come in to see me a little while, and 
play with the cat; perhaps I can find something else te 
show you.” 

Barbara was really getting tired, and she was glad to ur 
latch the little gate, and go into the house with her, for she 
seemed so kind; and in the room at the right of the door 
what should she see but another old woman who looked ex- 
actly like the first, and Barbara looked first at one and then 
the other with great wonder. 

‘Why, you’re just alike!” said she, while they both — 
laughed. 

‘‘ We are twin sisters,” said the first one she had seen, 
“and this is Miss Rhody Brown and I am Miss Ruthy.” 

Barbara looked at them very hard, and saw that one had 
a black bow on her cap and the other a green one, and one 
had a rounder face. ‘This was Miss Rhody, and she told her 
sister to fetch the kittens while she briskly went into the 
next room and came back with a little chair just large 
enough for Barbara. The kittens and the old cat played 
together with some spools, and the old sisters and their little 
visitor watched them, and laughed a good deal at their 
frolics. Jam so sorry I cannot tell you all about this after- 
noon, for Barbara got rested and had such a pleasant time. 
She told Miss Ruthy and Miss Rhody about her father and 
mother and the new house, and it was so strange to think 
they knew the old toll-gate man very well. She picked up 
their balls of yarn whenever they dropped them, and they 
said to each other afterward how thoughtful and good she 
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was for such a little thing, and so well-mannered. And 
they gave her a picture of a boy with a dog, and showed 
her a great many other pictures, besides a large box full of 
shells which their brother had brought home from sea a great 
many years before, and these Barbara would have liked to 
play with for hours. 

And at last Miss Ruthy, the black-bowed sister, disap- 
peared for a few minutes, and when she came back she 
asked them to come out into the kitchen; and there was a 
little round table spread with a feast for Barbara. There 
was a China mug with a rose on it, full of milk, and a plate 
of gingerbread cakes cut in ever so many different shapes, 
— a star and a heart and a leaf and a cat; and there was a 
crisp turn-over with a crinkly edge. 

Barbara did not know what to say, it was such a sur- 
prise to her. She shyly sat down in the chair which Miss 
Ruthy had placed for her, and she wished her mother knew 
what a good time she was having. She was really very 
hungry, and everything was so good, while the old sisters 
smiled at each other and were so pleased, and Miss Rhody 
said two or three times that she thought when she was mak- 
ing that turn-over that it was a pity some little girl could n’t 
have it. 

It would have been very sad to say good-by if they had 
not told Barbara so many times that she must come and see 
them whenever she could, and that sometimes she must come 
and stay all day, if her mother was willing. Miss Ruthy 
meant to walk part way home with our friend, but just as 
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she was getting her bonnet a man stopped at the door with 
a wagon, and after he had finished his business the sisters 
asked him if he could take a little passenger as far as he 
went? And presently, after Barbara had kissed both her 
kind friends good-by, and had patted the cat and each of hea 
kittens, and had put one of each kind of the cookies intc 
her pocket, she was lifted to the high wagon-seat and drove | 
away in state. It was growing late 1n the afternoon, ana 
the sunlight was growing yellow, and the birds were flying 
about; the shadows of the trees and of the people they met 
were very long on the turnpike-road. Barbara’s flowers 
had wilted, but she had them still, and the old ladies had 
picked some bright red roses for her, and she kept taking a 
sniff of these every little while, because they were so sweet. 
The man was very kind; he told her that he had a little 
girl at home who went to ride with him in that very wagor 
almost every day. He stopped just before they came to tha 
toll-gate, and he took Barbara out carefully and gave her 
two cents, so she could come that way again some day, which 
was certainly very kind. 

And it seemed as if a great deal had happened since she 
had seen the old toll-keeper before. He knew her at once, 
and looked glad to see her, and asked her if she would not 
like to be clerk of the toll-gate, and if she would not come 
to see him soon. He took the cent she gave him, but 
when he had done talking he took another cent out of his 
own pocket and gave it to her for a present. So Barbara 
went home both rich and happy. There was a great deal 
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to tell her mother; and do you think that Mrs. Snow had 
known the two old sisters herself, years ago, before she was 
married, and she said she must go to see them very soon. 
She and Barbara had such a pleasant walk together that 
day, I know you would like to hear about it if I could only 
top to tell you; and how Barbara had made each of the 
‘ld ladies a spool-bag; a black silk one and a green silk one, 
like the bows on their caps. And Barbara often went to 
see the toll-keeper, and though now she had been through 
the gate, and could not make up any more stories about 
what was there, she could make up stories about other 
things. She spent so many pleasant days that summer 
beyond the toll-gate, and she thought everybody there tried 
to make her have a good time. 

“© T hope you will always be a good girl,” her mother said 
sometimes, “ for then you will be happy wherever you are.” 
But Barbara always says she thinks it is a great deal pleas- 
anter living in the new house than it ever was in the city. 

So we will say good-by to her and give her many good 
wishes, dear little dreaming Barbara! for we hope all the 
gates she opens may be on the way to something better and 
happier. It costs something to go through ; but never mind, 
for though Barbara could not tell herself stories any longer 
and had to pay a cent, did she not find the wild flowers and 
the kind old friends, the little feast spread on the round ta- 
ble, and the man who brought her part way home when 
she was tired, not to speak of the roses, the shells, and the 
eats ? 
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